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SOME WE HAVE MET. 
BY FRANCES BROWN. 

Oh, fair to the exile may rise the home faces 
‘That smile on his slumbers and light up his dreams,— 
‘The lost and the parted, who !eave their lone traces 
In memory mirrored, us stars in deep streams ; 
Yet are there not hours when the march of existence 
Grows faint with a vain and a voiceless regret 
For scenes which the pilgrim stil] marks in the distance, 
More bright with the glances of some we have met ! 


They may be the gifted, whose voices were sent us 
Like music to mingle with life’s morning air ; 

Oh ! well if the Memnon of memory present us 

But half the rich burthen that song used to bear ! 

We may meet but their fame in the few years before us, 
Like light on the hills where our planet hath set ;— 
Yet fair will it rise through Time’s shades, to restore us 
A dream of their presence whom once we have met. 


They may be the world’s unremembered and fameless, 
Who spake to our souls in the days of their strife, 
Some lesson of wisdom—the blest and the blameless— 
Like precious seed sown by the way-side of life : 
Unmarked it may fall, though a treasure outweighing 
The glory we sought and have conquered,—but yet, 
Though the soil may be fruitless — how richly repaying 


The sower with blessings—on some we have met ! 


Perchance it was ours, on life's journey, to enter 

Some path through whose shadows no love light was thrown, 
With heart that could breast the fierce storm of its winter, 
And gather the wealth of its harvest alone :-— 

It is well there are stars in bright heaven to guide us 

To heights we ne'er dreamed of ;—but oh ! to forget 

The fortunes that bar and the gulfs that divide us 

From paths that looked lovely—with some we have met. 


And yet, when some long-after summer is lending 

Its dew to our graves and its light to the hours 

That shadow the peace of the calm years, descending 

*Mid home ties and pleasures that never were ours,— 

Oh ! then, should some tone which our hearts left behind them 
Arise by their hearths, they will tell of us yet 

As those who have passed where no tempest can find them, 
Unmissed and unmourned but—by those we have met. 


How few are the memories of life’s many meetings !— 

How seldom they come that are pined for so sore ! 

There was light in their smiles—there was joy in their greetings— 
But the stream bore us on, and we saw them no more :— 

Yet many bright steps of our after sojourning, 

And many true records of love’s blessed debt, 

Oh ! never, like “« bread on the waters,” returning, 

Have been but in memory of some we have met ! 


RETROSPECTIVE GLEANINGS. 

It was in the height of the Paris season, in 1817, that a card of invitation led 
me to the ample saloon of the Countess of D , where I found a crowd of in- 
dividuals of all ranks and nations. There were French, English, German, and 
Russian uniforms, intermingled with heaven knows how many besides. Deco- 
rations, and orders glittered on every hand in a blaze of light from bright eyes and 
an infinity of wax tapers. Here groups of politicians of the then antique Gallic, 
who affected to be as firmly attached to the Bourbon dynasty, all barbonnage as 
it was, as they had just before devoted heart and soul to the service of the most 
extraordinary name in modern history, whom they now affected to regard as the 
superbe oppresseur ! 

“There is a sight to make a man hate himself in his kind,” said Col. H——t 
of the Baden Dragoons who had introduced me to the lady of the mansion ; “here 
we see of what changeable stuff Frenchmen are made.” 

“ The way of the world colonel : but you are in an ill humour to-night. Was 
it ever different among court retainers !” 

‘¢T am not out of humor, but it sickens me to see how men belie their avow 
als. When my regiment was a of the army of Napoleon, I saw some of] 
these people on service ‘Then they declared they owed all they possessed to 
that wonderful genius. They could not be fulsome enough in the expression of! 
his praises. Listen to them, base flatterers of the Bourbons, now! Rien n'est 
beau que le vrai. [served the same leader too, went into battle with him under) 
the same confidence in his genius which they had, praised his wonderful talents, 
and censured his arbitrary temper. But my contingent was a foreign auxiliary; 
I felt it to be so at the time ; no national tie bound me to his eagles. These 

_are Frenchmen, vain about their patriotism, all deeply indebted to Napoleon. 
They might, at least, conceal their want of principle. I am a German, fought 
against him at last, but owed him nothing.” 

In this way the colonel spoke out his mind in a sort of wisper ; I feared at 
times that he would have overheard, and changing the subject, inquired who 


ithe colonel, ** unless his politic conduct has gained him fame upon credit. You 
jmust have seen him before. Those long grey turning locks, and cold impassive 
features ; surely you must recognise the man. In Paris so long, and a stranger 
to the Prince of Benevento !” 

It was even himself; theclever. shrewd diplomatist, whose head was so 
much too long for the muddled cranium of the cleverest diplomatist of the old 
school in Europe, adding the next best into the bargain. I had never fallen in 
with him, though I had and have a singular habit of falling in the way of distin- 

uished men. He was a plainer man, much more simple in his re, than I 
had Imagined. He seemed to be at the most perfect ease; yet altogether | thought 
character was never so belied by personal appearance. Stull, after a scrutiny, 
there was something indescribable about his ashen countenance. He was seated 
with his legs partially across, as if to give ease to his lameness. One hand rest- 
ed on the elbow of his chair, the other held a flower which a young lady had just 
presented to him, having seemingly but at that moment discovered he was pre- 
sent. 

« Here then is the cidevant Bishop of Autun !” I could not take my eyes 
away from him. Al! I had read or heard of him came rapidly into my mind. 

«“ Words, were, indeed, given to us to conceal our thoughts,” was a phrase 
rightly or wrongly attributed to him: it suits him, unquestionably. That tranquil, 
immotive, heart-hiding countenance well seconds in the rigidity of his visage the 
meaning of the aphorism. Where could it be so well illustrated ! That mind 
which masks itself best is at the summit of virtue in political chicanery. ‘Tal- 
leyrand is the greatest name in modern diplomacy—he is before me,” passed 
through my thoughts with the speed of lightning. Col. H t went up to him. 
and I anticipated an introduction, somewhat prematurely as it appeared. He re 
turned my friend's salutation with great courtesy, changing at the same time an 
apparent abstraction of sense to an ease and elegance of manner which, to a 
stranger, could not but be highly prepossessing. If ariful, he concealed his art 
behind a pleasing simplicity of bearing and speech ; he appeared the very ex- 
treme of remoteness from assumption or affectation of any kind. The freedom ef 
self possession for which he was celebrated struck me at once. He played off 
no game of superiority, but arose from his chair after a moment or two to pass 
into another apartmeut where cards had been introduced, and he was at the mo- 
ment desirous of joining some friends who had addressed him for that purpose. 
This request, consentaneous with the colonel’s salute, lost me the chance of a 
|presentation. 
| But I forget that I am in a crowded saloon, among the gay, the learned, and 
the renowned. There was Benjamin Constant, the first political writer of his 
time, the somewhat tnconstant—in fact, the friend of Corinna of Coppet. Here 
were marshals of France, Napoleon's marshals, and among them the unconquer- 
ed Suchet,—men now become characters of history. Few of them, however 
gifted, seem to have been of ++ Plutarch’s men,” like their master. They were 
ruled by humbler expectations than an exalted ambition of conquest. Yet was 
Suchet one of the most remarkable. He had risen from grade to grade in the 
army by merit alone, that plague spot in the sight of the feudal aristocracies 
throughout Europe. His conduct on the Mincio and the Var, when the tide of 
war had turned against France established his fame. In Spain he was uniform- 
ly successful, not less from his courage and humanity than his skill in organizing 
and governing. He was somewhat above the middle stature, too stout to be 
symmetrical in figure at this time. Like most of the more distinguished of the 
commanders of Napoleon's armies, he exhibited little of the soldier out of 
uniform. ‘There was none of that stiff mannerism which the German sol- 
dier carries everywhere, and the English, too, in a degree little less promi- 
nent. 

I saw Suchet afterwards in plain clothes on several occasions, and should have 
taken him for anything but a soldier except in countenance, which was manly, 
though affable and indicative of a superior intellect. His complexion was a, 
hair dark, lank, and coarse ; and his features were handsome. He had a lofty, 
oroad forehead, dark eyes, aquiline nose, lips wavy in outline, and rather thick’ 
with a chin almost as long as his forehead was high. There was in the expres- 
ision a character of much energy. I was told that, next to his master, he had 
ithe power of attaching a soldier to his person in a remarkable degree. This 
imight have been the result of kindness towards his men and his uninterrupted 
success, together with the toleration of conversational interchange with the 
lhumblest in the ranks sometimes on a march—a conduct never abused by the 
‘French soldier, because of all modern soldiers he is the least of a mere machine, 
and has most of resource and self reliance. 

I was introduced to the marshal, whoentered at once freely into conversation. 
He spoke of the National Guard, which he had reviewed the day before, inquir- 
ing if 1 had seen it, and what I thought of the appearance of the regiments I 
replied that I thought them very like the soldiers of the line (it was the Nation- 
al Guard of 1816, about 40,000.) ‘The marshal observed that Frenchmen had 
a fondness for military display born with them ; that they were sooner made 
soldiers than any other people in Europe ; that vast numbers had served in a 
military capacity, and that 1 was fortunate for the existence of the integrity of 
France that it was so. ‘The marshal asked where I was when the troops 
led in review. I told him at a window of the Rue de la Paix, near the Place 
‘Vendome. He observed that it was an excellent position from commanding the 
istreet and the place as well. After some other desultory conversation, he said 
‘that he had that day called upon a compatriot of mine, the Duke of Wellington. 
|I said, * No, Iam an Englishman, the Duke is an Irishman.” The marshal 
ismiled, and observed it was the same thing ; a native of Alsace was a French- 
jmman. 


Suchet died about seven years subsequent'y, aged fifty four, leaving a fine 


that pale, marble faced looking personage might be, seated no great ae 


us. 
. One of the most wonderful men in Europe, in public estimation,” i 


‘character both as an officer and a man. Napoleon said of him that with two 
|such marshals in Spain, he would not only have conquered the country but kept 
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t. In this he referred to the marshal’s talents for organizing civil government. 
his equitable principle of levying the taxes, his mildness, disinterestedness in 
money affairs, and salutary discipline. 

There were at that time in Paris a number of houses of distingnished persons 
open to such as had an introduction to one or two in the first instance. Wealth 
had no precedence of talent of any kind, for then the Napoleon system remain- 
ed prevalent among persons of good standing in society. ‘The question was not 
then, * Is he, indeed, worth a million? God bless me, what a man !” as it is in 
England ; but simply. « Who is he ?” And if he were a character recognised 
as noted for any particular distinction in social life, for art, arms, or literature. 
he stood out immediately. The assumptions of wealthy ignorance went in France 
for nothing. The question was, “ Who is the man *” not, What is he worth 
in cash?” Not that money was disregarded then, far from it ; but it was kept 
in its proper place. Many vile things might be done there to obtain money as 
well as here, but the possession did not as in England obliterate the means of 

uirement. Money was there the means to an end, instead of being as it is 
ere the end of every means. In France then, the use of money in the enjov- 
ments jit would procure was the point looked at inits possession. [In England. 
hundreds of thousands in possession were only stimulants to the acquirement of 
hundreds of thousands more, to the labor of outwitting, toiling, gropine up to 
the last gasp of existence. At this time the difference struck me much. Twelve 
years afterwards I saw a considerable change for the worse ; and now, IT am told 
—for I have not seen for myself—there is a strong bias to secure the possession 
of wealth in all things, much in the English way. 

But to our sheep. ‘The mild philosophic Cuvier was among the company— 
he who unveiled the mysteries of the antediluvian world, and opened to the view 
of the nineteenth century organized creatures unknown to the earliest record of 
natural history, He was the picture of his mind, sedate, affable, and full of be. 
nignity. Long years afterwards I met him in England, changed considerably by 
advanced years, but precisely the same man in his bearing. The Chevalier 
Langles of the Institute, to whom I had been previously introduced at the Roya! 
Library, where he had apartments as keeper of the Oriental MSS., having been 
appointed in 1792. He, too, is since dead. France was indebted to him for 
the establishment of the Oriental school, where the literature and languages of 
the East were at one time ardently studied. Here he had taken upon himself 
the duty of the professorship of Persian. He was well known both to Sir Wil- 
liam and Sir Gore Ousley, and was a man of pleasing address, and highly esti 
mated among the savans of his time. He was simple and unreserved in his in- 
tercourse. From the extent of his acquirements he was treated with great at- 
tention by most of the distinguished persons present, who were all on terms of} 
free intercourse with him. His collection of books and MSS. were extremely 
large and valuable. At his decease, Beckford of Fonthill, a great proficient. 

too, in Eastern lore, purchased the celebrated MS. called the Ayen Akbery, 

which was presented to the great Akbar by his minister, Abdoul Fazel, contain- 
ing the law of the empire. The efforts to obtain this prize were so great that it 
was not obtained under seventeen thousand francs, His so/rees were of 
the highest character, noted for the assemblage of intellectual men of all 
stations and countries. “The chevalier was the reputed master of fourteen lan- 


8. 
" e geographer Maltehrun and Barbier the librarian, with the venerable Den- 
on—names of renown in France—together with many whom my friend could 
not designate, were present, who are now dust, my friend the colonel and cice- 
rone amongst them. They have no successors to approach these men of emi- 
nence, the same dull mediocrity pervading France as well as England. 

ere, too, I was greeted witha sight of the pale visage and hard countenance} 
of the Rev. Caleb Colton, author of Lacon. I had not for two years seen this 
learned, shrewd, avaricious, conceited man ; one whose habits were as singu- 
lar as his character was contradictory. 

« Come to morrow,” said he, «« and take wife with me in the English fashion. 

Let us have some conversation—no denial.” 


« Where do you reside in Paris ?” 
“ T have lodgings for a month or two at a wine merchant’s near the Chamber 


of Deputies. I took them on the recommendation of an old priest, an excellent 


lhard as brickbats. When taken out of the water they were eaten with a little 
salt, and pain a la discretion, as the French say, and the repast was over before 
[ could finish a second glass of Beaune, for he had insisted on the wine-tasti 
|proceeding simultaneously with his cookery. He enjoyed a glass of wine a 
|conversation, but he never drank when alone. Avaricious in most other things, 
ihe was profuse with his wine. He often cooked his solitary mutton-chop him- 
self, and finished it by the time a friend or two could drop in to take wine and 
'talk with him ; for as to the quantity of either he never grudged it, and would 
have both of the best quality too. Some of his habits were those of the col- 
lege, of which when in the great world he could never divest himself. 

Many things were said of this singular man after his decease which were 
wholly untrue, especially of his keeping low company, which he never did. His 
besetting sin was a love of play; but he made no friend or companion of the 
gambler, for such society did not suit his taste. He played at public tables or 
idabbled in the funds, but in what he did he was isolated, and formed no low 
jconnexions. His play was more to gratify an avaricious temper than for excite- 
ment, and the money he won he clutched fast. «Light come, light go.” was 
not his temper. He would drive as hard a bargain about a horse as any York- 
shireman, and rejeice over the extra guinea gained by his finesse as if he had 
compassed some great feat. His propensity to play was well-nigh cured by his 
loss in certain foreign bonds, in which he had speculated after dealing some 
time in wine, under the rose. He then started for America, returned to Europe 
ria Havre, and commenced picture-dealer in Paris with a very slight knowledge 
of art, by which he must have lost money. We chatted over our wine about 
ul sorts of things, but principally literature. We had a long talk, too, about 
ghosts. Colton was superstitious,—made so by his belief in the Sampford 
)zhost affair. in the matter of which he offered to give £20 to the poor of the 
varish if the proceedings were ever discovered to be effected by human agency. 
He was never called upon for the money. Sometimes he was sententious and 
sported his aphorisms. His Lacon was written on covers of letters and scraps 
of paper of every species nearest at hand; the greater part at the house next 
door to Westwood the watchmaker, in Prince’s Street. Soho, who was subse- 
quently murdered. He was never tired of quoting over his wine, strictly with 
the grammar-schoo! drawl and emphasis, some quotations from a poem called 


‘Hypocrisy, which he thought the best thing he had done. But he had no ge- 


nius. He was an arid writer in verse, Pope’s Moral Essays being the model of 
his poetry without the inspiration. 

« Now is not that a fine line?” repeating it. i 

“ Very fine, Colton; capital: worthy of Pope !” 

Then came a line somewhat analogous in sound from Pope, which he would 
close with the remark,— 

‘Upon my word, I think mine is every bit as good, as musical, as antithetic 
—nearly as good as Pope, eh? Another glass of wine? Would you rather 
have Volnay? Only say.” 

The offer to change the wine shewed the right string was touched. It can 
hardly be imagined that the didactic, philosophic, learned, acute, Baconian La- 
con would thus exhibit in himself the fallacy of his own presumed doctrines— 
would destroy the picture imagination had portrayed of him. 

With a readiness of moral display belonging to few, he exhibited a shrewd 
cunning that ever spoke out of the wrinkled corners of his two twinkling, ordi- 
nary eyes, and spoke all was not what it seemed with him ; but his mealy, co- 
lourless visage was as much proof against emotion as that of Talleyrand him- 
self. There is an idiosyncracy of mind as well as body that sets all analogy and 
calculation at defiance, to borrow from himself, which was well illustrated in his 
own character. In argument he was wonderfully ready. One day when I was 
present, a celebrated Hebraist was inclined to render the passage where Ba- 
laam’s ass is represented as speaking by the introduction of the words “as if” 
the ass had spoken. He was instantly put to silence by Colton’s remark, “In 
that case the New Testament goes for nothing.” 

How so?” 

“Why I have the authority of the Second Epistle of Peter against your in- 
terpretation, ‘the dumb ass speaking with man’s voice forbade the madness of 


the prophet.’ ” 
Nothing could be a more complete refutation than the reading of a Jewish 


Greek scholar, who says they keep at that house the best Beaune wine in Paris. 
You will find this true : come and taste it.” 
I dined the next day at an early hour, and crossing the Tuileries, overtook), 
the parson not at all malapropos. We crossed the Seine, passed the Hotel of | 
the Legion of Honor, and at last reached a narrow, dingy street, at right angles 
with the river, a short way into which my conductor led me into a passage and 
then up a flight of stairs that had not been cleansed since they were put up. 
We then entered a room on the first floor looking into the street. As many)! 
French rooms are constituted, it was a sitting and a bed room combined, the}| 
bed being in a recess, before which drew a faded green curtain, so as to conceal 
the bed entirely when it was drawn. In the middle of the outer space there 


Christian in explaining the meaning of the Old Testament. Colton got once 
into the pulpit and forgot his sermon. He was not disconcerted. He knew his 
residence was too distant to send for it, and he preached off a sermon extem- 
pore equal to any he ever wrote, and nobody discovered what had happened. 
_When out shooting one day, at a distance from any aid, in getting over a hedge 
with his gun cocked, he discharged a barrel through the middle of the upper 
part of his arm, half way between the shoulder and the elbow, tearing away the 
bone for a space equal to the diameter of the charge. which at that distance 
passed almost as compact as a ball. Despite the pain, he had an apprehension, 
not ill founded. that he should bleed to death. He lay down on his back, where 
he remained for an hour shouting as loud as he could before assistance came, 


stood a table strewn with books, fragments of paper, pens worn to stumps ; t ' 
ipressing upon one of the main arteries, the situation of which he well knew, 


here a neck handkerchief, there a pair of gloves: a coffee pot and cup, and a 
candlestick of very lack-lustre appearance, were also upon the table. A nest 
of drawers in another situation displayed each receptacle more or less open, and 
linen, cleaned as well as soiled, hanging out of each in a confusion not very a- 

a‘le to the sight. A coat hung on one chair, on another a pair of French 


near the shoulder, to prevent the blood flowing towards the wounded part,—a 
|\remarkable instance of presence of mind. With all this he was not physically 
| a brave man, and so full of fears about the supernatural, that when a curate at 
| Tiverton he could not cross the churchyard at night from a friend’s house with- 
out an attendant, generally a girl of twelve years old, with a lanthorn and 


e 
Foote exhibiting a remarkable lack of polish. In this corner was a fishing rod, 
in that a double barrelled gun ; in fact, the whole, to coin a word, was a perfect 
« confusatory.” even to a Cantab. The floor of the room was in the same dirty 
plight as the stairs, or very little better, and both were of timber, a thing not so 
common then in Paris, nor half as cleanly as the red hexagonal tile. The floor 
was, no doubt, yet more neglected, because the frotteur could not remind the 
owner that the mystery of his art was hebdomadaily required to keep up the 
brick red polish, so greatful to the sight and pleasant to the feelings in the July 
of a Parisian summer, and withal so clean too. : 

I began to wonder where I should find a seat, seeing every piece of furniture 
in request for a legitimate or illegitimate purpose ; but in a moment the things 
upon a couple of chairs were!turned upon the floor, and the reverend gentleman 
produced a rickety table, not a yard square, 
and rang the bell. In a few minutes wine-glasses and a bottle of that expres- 
sive contour which indicates the nativity of Cote d’Or were placed upon the 
table ; our chairs were vis-a-vis, when the parson said,— 

“Dear me, I have not dined !” 


laced it in the centre of the room,| 


candle to light him over the fearful precinct. Yet this same man committed 
Suicide to avoid a painful surgical operation! Such an enigma is human cha- 
| racter. 

He was no respecter of persons, and very negligent in his dress. I went to 
jhear him preach at Kew, being engaged to dine with him afterwards. The pre- 
| sent King of Hanover was there with his then duchess. The congregation was 

lemall. Not knowing the royal personages were at Kew, he miapiel | into the 
pulpit with grey trousers. This important matter was commented upon by the 
| duke and duchess ; it was fearfully heterodox, to be sure. It came to his ears 
| that the circumstance had been remarked. He was to dine with the great peo- 


| ple a day or two afterwards. 
“ Well, Colton, did you get a rap on the knuckles for your want of regimen- 


||tals ?” 
| “Oh, no!” said he, “I hardly expected such a thing to my face—it would 
hardly be good manners.” 


|| “Dut if it had happened ?” 
_ “T would have told the duke that the value of religious truth did not depend 


“ Not dined!” I rejoined. « Why did you not partake with me just now !” 
upon the colour of a man’s breeches !” 


« You dine too expensively forme. I care not what I eat; but I must have 
ice 


wine for sauce. 


The best proof in the world followed that what he said was correct, and that 
for which place he said wrapping them in a cabbage-leaf was but a 


his own laconic remark was true,—that “avarice is a passion full of paradox.”) 
, over which in a few minutes he had half a) tute. 


boiling, and boiling, too, until they were as| | which we often smoked and talked of the classics, or chopped metaphysica, 


He struck a light, lit a spirit-lamp 
pint of water and a couple of eggs 


At that time he used to keep his cigars in the church, in a little dark place 


under the pulpit, because it had the exact degree of dampness spe! Pweg 
ad su 


His house looked over meadows to the Thames, in the windows facing 
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- until might closed the scene. I then used to walk down Kew Lane, and across} 
the Green to the stage at the Star and Garter. No one was more surprised 
than myself at the vicar’s sudden departure and break-up, in which, it is said, 
he shewed more apprehension of involvement than he was justified in doing. 

Lacon was composed in all sorts of places and companies ; much of it in his 
town lodging, as I have before said, a penurious second-floor, upon 2 common 
deal table, with a stump of a pen. He would drink costly wines, write an 
aphorism, spout poetry, or argue upon a future state. In his creed I believe 
him to have been a Materialist. Speaking of miracles one day, he said, ‘‘ Hume's 
argument, that it was more likely those who saw the miracles should be de- 
ceived than that the miracles themselves should be true, had never been satis. 
factorily refuted.” 

«Your opiniens, I perceive, tend to materialism,” I once remarked to him. 

“It is not always wise for a man to disclose his opinions,” he replied, with 
one of his peculiar expressions of countenance. 


three or four sides of letter paper, which I had in my possession until re- 
cently, but I find I have mislaid it. The contents of tas paper, and the Com. 
mandeur’s communication, were in substance as follows :—* The Duke has not 
treated me well. He refuses to render me a most important piece of service. 
‘Some little time ago I fell in love here in Paris, with a charming girl, who re- 
jturned my passion. She was resident with her mother, and underage. Her 
‘father was an officer in the French army, at that time stationed in Corsica; and 
| might not have consented to my addressing his daughter. Without parental 
consent a girl under age cannot in any way dispose of herself. I obtained her 
iconsent to go off with me to Portugal, if her mother could be got to agree to 
her elopement. ‘The mother was avaricious and was prevailed upon to consent 
‘provided J signed a bond to pay her four or five thousand francs a-year for life.” 
(I forget the exact sum.) ‘The bond was duly executed, my mistress and I 
jset off for Portugal by way of Madrid. It happened unluckily for us, that about 
ithe time we approached Bayonne, upon our way to Portugal, her father arrived 


I have uo doubt he persuaded himself into the act that terminated his exist- 
ence by long previous argument with himself. He must, on the one hand, have 
undergone a very painful operation of uncertain issue, or, on the other, make 


the issue certain, and escape the bodily torture. It was precisely the tew., 1 of | 


the man to choose the least evil in his own notion, laying aside any reflections 
save those arising from immediate evil. 


The variety of character then in Paris, drawn from all parts of Europe, wasl 
an amusing study for persons of observation and leisure. It must be remem-| 


bered too, that there was at that time the utmost freedom of intercourse exist- 
ing, and, all circumstances considered, a good deal of civility. A long period 
must pass away before a similar crisis can again occur, to bring such 4 motley 
exhibition of human kind into one focus. 

I had returned to my Hotel Vivienne, Rue Vivienne, one day from the excel- 


in Paris from Corsica, on leave of absence. His first inquiry was for his daugh- 
‘iter. By threats and other means he learned the truth. He applied instantly to 
'\the minister of police for an exempt to pursue and bring back the fugitive. The 
‘police, of course, had no authority beyond the Pyrenees, which we had crossed. 
| We had travelled as far on our journey as the Spanish capital before the exempt 
lovertook us. In Madrid he applied to the Duke de Montmorency, the French 
Ambassador, telling his errand, and the Duke applied to the Spanish minister. 
‘The young lady was arrested and conveyed back to Paris. Not content with 
|/this, the Duke de Montmorency wrote to Lisbon, and got a sequestration placed 
/upor. my property in Portugal, to abide the result of any legal proceedings that 
| ut might at any time be thought proper to institute against me there. om 
inot, therefore, preceed home. owing to this gratuitous and unjust interference. 
\[ had no resource left but to return to Paris, recover the bond from the mother 


lent Beaune of the Kew vicar, when I found a card, «‘ Le Commandeur de} |by an appeal to the law, bring an action against the police for exceeding its au- 
Sodre, Hotel Boston.” I knew of no such personage, and naturally felt my) thority, and against the Duke de Montmorency for his illegal conduct respecting 
curiosity aroused to know something about the person who had thus left his ad-| my Lisbon property. Ihave recovered the bond and costs from the mother ; 
dress. On the following morning a dark-complexioned, rather thick-set.person-||the other proceedings are still pending. Now one line from the Duke of Wel- 
age. of the middle height, called upon me. He was dressed in a green coat,|'lington to the Lisbon authorities will remove the unjust sequestration from my 


spoke English well, and seemed to feel quite at home while informing me that 


he had left his card the day before, at the recommendation of Mr. L—_——. || 


friend of mine. I inquired his pleasure, and he told me he wished to take my 
advice upon a public affair. He was so importunate that he prevailed upon me 
to see him the next day at the Hotel Boston. 

I went to my appointment about noon, and found an excellent dejeune a la 
fourchette laid out, of which he insisted I should partake. While breakfasting 
he told me, with some self-sufficiency, that he had been the Portuguese secre- 
tary of the Duke of Wellington during the Peninsular campaigns ; that he was 
constantly with the Duke at head-quarters, from the nature of his duties. 

I then began to marvel yet more what this Commandeur could want of me. 
He did not leave me long in suspense, but producing The Times newspaper, in- 


quired whether J had read the reflections it contained upon the condact of Por-| 
tugal respecting Monte Video Saying that I had, he put into my hands an ill-) 


coneocted reply. I soon gathered that his object was to get me to look it over, 
and alter it for him in those places where the arguments were too feeble. | 
promised J would examine it; and I did so. As I was coming to England, he 
requested me to hand it to some newspaper for insertion. I gave it to Mr. Per- 
ry, of the Morning Chronicle, who made a charge of twenty guineas for the in- 
sertion of each communication, which was paid by the Chevalier A Cc 


an agent of the Portuguese government in London, through my hands. As I) 


had some trouble in the affair, and had business of my own to attend upon, J did 
not call upon De Sodre on my going back to Paris. I had done enough to 


oblige the friend who had introduced the Commandeur to me ; and our time is | 


ivate merchandise, on which no unscrupulous stranger has any just claim. 
ides, I did not much like the man. It happened that, sitting under Tortoni’s 
window at sunset, to enjoy the coolness after a hot Paris day—and they who 
know what a hot Paris day is in July, do not easily forget it—the Commandeur 
espied me, though the sitting company were three deep, and I was in the rear- 
most rank, devouring rather than eating an ice. He ex surprise at not 


having seen me since my return; and as before, with a sort of diplomatic’) 


finesse, turned the conversation upon himself and his private affairs. I had 
given him an opinion upon some public business, would I advise him on another 
very important matter? I suffered myself to be prevailed upon; and at the 
time appointed he produced a heap of MS. written in Portuguese. 

“ This,” said he, ‘is a history of the private as well as public life of the 


Duke of Wellington, from the commencement of the Peninsular war to the | ! 
Treaty of Paris. I kept a journal of every thing pro or con, and I think of, been well cng 
ich ild and husband—rare indulgence! The sacrifice had cost her 


lishing it.” 
mT took the pers, opened them, and collected the substance of some passa- 
ges here and there, in a very loose way, not being a Portuguese scholar. 1 
uickly saw that there must be some latent motive for printing such a work at 
moment. Englishmen of every party felt that any thing which might raise 


a prejudice against the Duke, true or false, in the eyes of foreigners, assumed) | 


the appearance of a personal reflection upon himself. The Army of Occupa- 
tion was in the country. The Duke of Wellington passed through the streets 
of Paris without insult, disliked as the conqueror, but as the man treated with 
courtesy. Such was the conduct of the Parisians who belonged to the Bona- 
partean generations now passed away ; and such, it may be added, was not the 
conduct of the Parisians of a later era. 

I was, from what I have said about the ay | gleaning of the language of 
the MS., added to the character of the writing, ill able to make out more than 
isolated s, upon which I at once formed an opinion decidedly inimical to 


the publication. I felt the spirit of my country move within me. I could not), 


but be sensible that it was not proper the moment of public triumph should be 
Clouded by the slightest disparagement, or a display of private weakness, in 
which one man cuts ne better figure than another ; it was my impression that 
such weaknesses were not spared in the MS. I felt that the question put to me 
could criginate in no high or just feeling, considering who the party had been 
with whem I was conversing. 

«“ Why do you wish such a work to be published, and just now, too! Such 
memoirs of distinguished men seldom appear until they are no more. The 


Duke of Wellington must have been your friend and patron. I should feel at-|, 


tached to one who had achieved so much, and having been myself present, and 
sn his confidence to a certain extent, I should have esteemed his character as 
ony as my own.” 
ith an upright mind where all was right, I conceived it could not be other- 
wise ; but my host reasoned in the way of the world. 
“ The Duke has not used me well.” 


\property in Portugal. The Duke will not interfere for me in a point so clear, 
jthat can no way compromise him. It is using me ill.” 
* Then you would avenge yourself on the Duke by publishing these private 
memoirs !” 

« T wish to have your advice about it.” 
| I inquired if the Duke knew of the existence of the MS. The Commandeur 
said he did not. « Well, then, let the Duke know it, and that you are about to 
publish ; this knowledge may make him change his mind—that is all the advice 
1 can give upon the subject.” 
| I thougit that by this step the appearance of a publication, a good deal of 
which might, perhaps, be of the same nature as those that. too often proceeding 
\from memoir-writers, dealing largely in all but facts, would be stayed. I from 
that hour never heard either of the MS. which I thus inspected at the Hovel de 
‘Boston, or of the writer. Of the last I had no inclination to know more, he is 
\possibly departed, where his only memoir is an epitaph. I learned afterwards 
in England, that he was really what he stated he had been, in relation to the 
‘Duke during the Peninsular campaigns. There were some curious statements 
lin that manuscript. 

ELINOR TRAVIS. 

A TALE IN THREE CHAPTERS, 


CHAPTER THE Last.—(Continued). 

Nearly two years had elapsed, and the exiles were stil! in the fascinating city 
to which the ill-fated Elinor had carried her too easily-led husband. The time 
jhad passed swiftly enough. Elinor had but one occupation—the pursuits of 
pleasure. Sinclair had only one—the care of his daughter. He had bestowed 
|a mother’s tenderness upon the neglected offspring, watched its young exist- 
ence with a jealous anxiety that knew no rest—and not in vain. The buddi 

mates had learned to know its patient nurse, and to love him better than all 
jits little world. She could walk, and prattle in her way, and her throne was 


upon her father's lap. She could pronounce his name ; she loved to speak it ; 

|\—she could distinguish his eager footstep; she loved to hear it. Rupert was 

born for this. To love and to be loved with the truth, simplicity, and power of 

‘childhood, was the exigency of his being and the condition of his happiness, 

Both were satisfied—yet he was not happy. 

| It was a winter’s evening. For a wonder, Elinor was at home: She had not 
the day, and had declared her intention of spending the eve- 


ining with herc 

jsomething, for she was out of spirits and ill at ease in her new character. Her 
jhusband sat lovingly at her side—his arm about her waist—his gleeful eye res- 
ting upon the lovely child that played and clung about his feet. 

And this man was a party to his own dishonour ! a commonpander ! the 
seller of yonder wife's. the destroyer of yonder child’s whole life of peace ! 
Reader, believe it not !—against conviction, against the world, believe it not !] 

«To-morrow, Elinor,” said Sinclair rete » “is your birthday. Had you 
forgotten it ?” 

linor turned pale. Why, I know not. ‘ 

“ Yes,” she answered hurriedly, “I had. It is my birthday.” 

“ We must pass the day together : we will go into the country. Little Alice 
shall pad the party, and shall be taught to drink her mamma's health. Won't 
lyou, Alice 

The child heard its name spoken by familiar lips, and laughed. 

“ Will Lezd Minden, dear, be back! He shall accompany us.” 

“ He will not,” said Elinor, trembling with illness. 

“« More's the pity,” replied Rupert. “Alice will hardly be happy for a day 
without Lord Minden. She has cried for him once or twice y- But you 
are ill, dearest. Go to rest.” 

“ Not yet,” said Elinor, ‘I shall be better soon. Come, Alice, to mam- 
ma. 

It was an unwonted summons, and the child stared. She had seldom been 
invited to her mother’s arms ; and the visits, when made, were rally of 
short duration, There seemed some heart in Elinor to-night. Rapert ob- 


served it. He caught the child up quickly, placed her in her mother’s lap, and 
kissed them both. dv 

In the act, a tear—a mingled drop of bitterness and joy—started to his eye 
and lingered there. 

Strange contrast! His face suddenly beamed with new-born delight : hers 


was as pale as death. 


« How so?” 


Here the Commandeur put into my hands a statement in French, printed 


“Ts she not lovely, Elinor?” asked Rupert, looking on them both with 
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a Very!” was the laconic and scarce audible answer ; and the child was put 

le again. 

_“ Elinor,” said Sinclair, with unusual animation, “ rest assured this precious 

of Heaven is sent to us for good; our days of trouble are numbered. 
and true enjoyment are promised in that brow.” 

A slight involuntary shudder thrilled the frame of the wife, as she disengaged 
herself from her husband’s embrace. She rose to retire. 

: Pe will go to my pillow,” she said. * You are right. I need rest. Good- 
er words were hurried. There was a wildness about her eye that denoted 
— of the mind rather than of body. Rupert detained her 

“ You shall have advice, dearest,” said he. “I will go myself’—— 

“No, no, no,” she exclaimed, interrupting him ; % beseech you. Suffer 
me to retire. In the morning you will be glad that you have spared yourself 
the trouble. I am not worthy of it ; good night !” 

worthy, Elinor!” 

“ Not ill enough, | mean. Rupert, good-night.” 

Sinclair folded his wife in his arms, and spabe a few words of comfort and 
encouragement. Had he been a quick observer, he would have marked how, 
oe involuntarily, she recoiled from his embrace, and avoided his endear- 
ments. 

She lingered for a moment at the door. 

“ Shall Alice go with you?” inquired the husband. 

«No. I will send for her ; let her wait with you. Good-night, Alice !” 

“ Nay; why good-night ' You will see her again ” 

Yes,” answered Elinor, still lingering. ‘The child looked towards her 
mother with surprise. Elinor caught Ge eye, and suddenly advanced to her. 
She took the bewildered child in her arms, and kissed it passionately. The 
next moment she had quitted the apartment. 

New feelings, of joy as much as of sorrow, possessed the soul of Rupert Sin- 
clair as he sat with his little darling, reflecting upon the singular conduct of the 
dear one who had quitted them. It foundan easy solution in his ardent and for- 
giving beast. That which he hada thousand times prophesied, had eventually 
come to pass. The mother had been checked in her giddy career, when the wife 
had proved herself unequal to the sacrifice. In the mental suffering of his partner, 
Rupert saw only sorrow for the past, bitter repentance, and a blest promise of 
amendment. He would not interfere with her sacred grief ; but, from his he art, 
he thanked God for the mercy that had been vouchsafed him, and acknowledged 
the justice of the trials through which he had hitherto passed. And there he sat 
and dreamed. Visions ascended and descended. He saw himself away from the 
vice and dissipation of the city into which he had been dragged. A quiet cot- 
tage inthe heart of England was his chosen dwelling-place ; a happy smiling 
mother, happy only in her domestic paradise, beamed upon him ; and a lovely 
child, lovelier as she grew to girlhood, sat at his side, even as the infant stood 
whilst he dreamed on; an aged pair were present, the most contented of the 


p, looking upon the picture with a calm and grateful satisfaction. 
For a full hour he sat lost in his reverie ; his glowing heart relieved only by 
his swelling tears. 


The child grew impatient to depart Why had Elinor not sent for her? 

He summoned a servant, and bade her take the little Alice to her mother’s 
room. Thither she was carried—to the room, not to the mother. 

The mother had quitted the room, the house, the husband—for ever ! 

A broken-hearted man quitted Paris at midnight. ‘The damning intelligence 
had been conveyed to him by one who was cognisant of the whole affair, who 
had helped to his disgrace, but whose bribe had not been sufficient to secure 
fidelity. Elinor Sinclair had eloped with the Earlof Minden. Fiattered by 
his lordship’s attention, dazzled by his amazing wealth, impatient of the limits 
which her own poverty placed to her extravagance, dissatisfied with the mild 
tenor of her husband’s life, she had finally broken the link which at any time 
had so loosely united her to the man, not of her heart or her choice, but of her 
ambition. 

She had fled without remorse, without a pang. worthy of the name. Who 
shall describe the astonishment of the aggrieved , eee 1—his disappointment, 
his torture! He was thunderstruck, stunned; but his resolution was quickly 
formed. ‘The pair had started southwards. Sinclair resolved to follow them 
For the first time in his life he was visited with a desire for vengeance, and he 
burned till it was gratified. Blood only could wash away the stain his honour 
had received, the injury his soul had suffered—and it should be shed. He 
grew mad with the idea. He who had never injured mortal man, who was all 
tenderness and meekness, long-suffering, and patient as woman, suddenly be- 
came, in the depth and by the power of his affliction, vindictive and thirsty for 
his brother’s life. Within two hours from the period of the accursed discove- 
ry, all his preparations were made, and he was onthe track. He had called 
upon a friend ; explained to him his wrong; and secured him for a companion 
_and adviser in the pursuit. He took into his temporary service the creature 
who had been in the pay of his lordship, and promised him as large a sun as he 
could ask for one week’s faithful duty. He paid one hasty, miserable visit to 
the bed-side of his innocent and sleeping child—kissed her and kissed her in his 
agony —and departed like a tiger to his work. 

The fugitives had mistaken the character of Sinclair. ‘They believed that 
he would adopt no steps either to recover his wife or to punish her seducer, and 
their measures were taken accordingly ‘They proceeded leisurely for a few 
hours, and stopped at the smal! hotel of a humble market town. Rupert ar- 
rived here at an early hour of the morning. His guide, who had quitted his 
seat on the carriage to look for a relay, learned from the hostler that a carriage 
had arrived shortly before, containing an English nobleman and his lady, who 
he believed, were then in the hotel. Further inquiries, and a sight of the no- 
bleman’s carriage, convinced him that the object of the chase was gained. He 
came with sparkling eyes to acquaint his master with his good success, and 
rubbed his hands as he announced the fact that sickened Rupert to the heart 
Rupert heard, and started from the spot, as though a cannon-ball had hurled 
him thence. . 

« Fortescue,” he said, addressing his friend, ‘‘ we must not quit this spot 
until he has rendered satisfaction. Hoary villain as he is, he shall not have an 
hour’s e.” 

“ would 

« Abide here till morning ; watch every door; intercept his passage, and 
take my vengeance.” 

«« You shall have it, but it must be on principles approved and understood. 
We are no assassins, let him be what he may. Go youto rest. Before he is 
awake, I will be stirring. He shall give me an interview ere he dispatches his 
breakfast ; and rely upon me for seemg ample justice done to every party.” 

Fortescue, who was an I 


“No, Fortescue,” continued Sinclair, “I a not to-night. Here I take 
my dismal watch—here will 1 await the fiend. He must not escape me. 
can trust you, if any man ; but I will trust no man to-night but one.’ ine! 

«As you please, Sinclair,” answered the other. ‘* Your honour is inmy 
keeping, and, trust me, it shall not suffer. I will be up betimes, and looking to 
your interest. Where shall we meet ?” 

“Here. I shall not budge an inch.” ~ 

“Good night, then, or rather morning. The day is already breaking. But 
I shall turn in, if it be but for an hour. I must keep my head clear for the 
early work.” : 
‘ + saying these words, the worthy Fortescue sought shelter and repose in 
the hotel. 

Rupert counted the heavy moments with a crushed and prance, Be irit, as 
he paced the few yards of earth to which he had confined his wretche watch. 
He was alone. It was a bitter morning—coid and sad as his own being. He 
could not take his eyes from the polluted dwelling; he could not gaze upon it 
and not weep tears of agony. ‘ Heaven!” he cried, as he walked on, “ what 
have I done, what committed, that I should suffer the torment thou hast in- 
flicted upon me for so many years! Why hast thou chosen me for a victim 
and a sacrifice! Have I deserved it? Am I so guilty that I should be so 
punished ?” He would have given all that he possessed in the world to be re- 
leased from the horrid task he had imposed upon himself; yet, for all that the 
world could give, he would not trust another with that important guard. Oh : 
it was the excruciating pang of perdition that he was conscious of, as he stood 
and gazed, until his swelling heart had wellnigh burst, upon the house of shame. 
‘He had brought pistols with him—he had taken care of that ; at least, he had 
igiven them to Fortescue, and enjoined him not to lose sight of them. Were 
‘they in safety? He would go and see. He ran from his post, and entered 
the stable-yard of the hotel. There were two carriages—his own and the Earl 
jof Minden’s. His pistol-case was safe—so were the pistols within A devilish 
instinct prompted him to look into the carriage of the lord, that stood beside his 
own ; why he should do it he could not tell. He had no business there. It 
jwas but feeding the fire that already inflamed him to madness. Yet he 
‘opened it. His wife’s cloak was there, and a handkerchief, which had evident- 
ly been dropped in the owner’s anxiety to alight. Her initials were marked 
jupon the handkerchief with the hair of the unhappy man, who forgot her guilt, 
his tremendous loss, his indignation and revenge, in the recollection of one 
‘bright distant scene which that pale token suddenly recalled. ‘The battli 
lemotions of his mind overpowered and exhausted him. He sobbed aloud, 
‘dropped on his knees, and pressed the handkerchief to his aching brain. 
| It could not last. Madness—frenzy—the hottest frenzy of the lost lunatic 
|possessed him, and he grasped a pistol. The muzzle was towards his cheek— 
| is trembling finger was upon the trigger—when a shrill cry, imaginary or real, 
‘caused the victim to withhold his purpose—to look about him and to listen. 
It was nothing—yet very much! The voice had sounded to the father’s ear 
like that of an infant; and the picture which it summoned to his bewildered 
eye recalled him to reason—startled him to a sense of duty, and saved him 
from self-murder. 

There was an impulse to force an entrance to the hotel, and to drag the sin- 
‘ful woman from the embrace of her paramour ; but it was checked as soon as 
formed. He asked not to look upon her face again ; in his hot anger he had 
\vowed never to confront her whilst life was still permitted him, but to avoid her 
hike a plague-curse ora fiend. He asked only for revenge upon the monster 
that had wronged him—the false friend—the matchless liar—the tremendous 
~ cor Nothing should come between him and that complete revenge. 
‘There was connected with Lord Minden’s crime all the deformity that attaches 
to every offence ; but, over and above, there was a rankling injury never to be 
ifor otten or forgiven. What that was he knew, he felt as his pale lip grew white 
|with shame and indignation, anda sense of past folly, suddenly, but fearfully 
lawakened. A thousand recollections burst upon his brain as he persevered in 
res long and feverish watch. Now mysterious looks and nods were easilv in- 
\terpreted. Now the neglect of the world, the unkind word, the inexplicable 
‘and solemn hints were unravelled as by magic. ++ Fool, dolt, madman !” he ex- 
‘claimed, striking his forehead, and ranning like one possessed along the silent 
‘road. ‘ A child would have been wiser, an infant would have known better,— 
\ass—idiot—simple, natural, fool !” 
| The fault of a life was corrected in amoment, but at an incalculable cost, 
‘and with the acquisition of a far greater fault Rupert Sinclair could be no 
longer the credulous and unsuspecting victim of a subtile and self-interested 
‘world. His affliction had armed him with a shield against the assaults of the 
‘cunning ; but it had also, unfortunately given him a sword against the approaches 
lof the generous and good. Heretofore he had suspected none. Now he trust- 
ed as few. Satan himself might have played upon him in the days of his youth. 
An angel of light would be repelled if he ventured to give comfort fo the bruised 
soul broken down in its prime. 

The guard as well as the sleeping friend were doomed to disappointment. 
Lord Minden and Elinor were not in the hotel. Shortly after their arrival, his 
lordship had determined to proceed on his journey, and with a lighter = 
than that which had brought the pair from Paris. He privately hired a vehicle 
of the landlord, and left his own under the care of a servant whose slumbers 
were so carefully guarded by the devoted Sinclair. Great was the disappoint. 
‘ment of Fortescue, unbounded the rage of Rupert, when they discovered their 
‘mistake, and reflected upon the precious hours that had been so wofully mis- 
‘spent. But their courage did not slacken, nor the eagerness—of one at least 
\—abate. The direction of the fugitives obtained, as faras it was possible to 
obtain it, and they were again on the pursuit. 

At the close of the second day, fortune turned against the guilty. When 
‘upon the high road, but at a considerable distance from any town, the rickety 
chariot gave way. Rupert caught sight of it, and beckoned his postilion to 
stop. Hedid so. A boor was in charge of the vehicle, the luckless owners of 
which had, according to his intelligence, been compelled to walk to « small road- 
‘side public-house at the distance of aleague. e party was described. A 
'grey-headed foreigner and a beautiful young woman—a foreigner also. rg 
leaped into his carriage, and bade the postilion drive on with all his might. 

‘inn was quickly reached. The runaways were there. 

| Fortescue’s task was very easy. He saw lord Minden, and explained his er} 
‘rand, Lord Minden, honourable man, was ready to afford Mr. Sinclair all the 
satisfaction a gentleman could demand, at any time or place. 

| « No time like the present, my lord,” said Fortescue ; “« no place more op- 
portane. Mr, Sinclair is ready at this moment, and we have yet an hour's 
day light.” 

us have no weapons—no friend.” 


Sinclair to enter the hotel. latter retreated from it with loathing. 


man done into French, coolly motioned to}; + We will furnish your lordship with both, if you will favour us “Tortabip 


‘confidence. Pistols are in Mr. Sinclair’s carriage. I am at your 
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— and command : at such a time as this, forms may easily be dispensed| 
with. 
“ Be it so, I will attend you.” 

“ In half an hour ; and in the fallow ground, the skirts of which your 
lordship can just discover from this window. We shall not keep you wditing.”’| 

“I place myself in your hands, Mr. Fortescue. [ will meet Mr Sinclair. | 
owe it to my order, and myself, to give him the fullest satisfaction.” | 

The fullest ! mockery of mockeries ! 

The husband and the seducer met. Nota syllable was exchanged. Lord, 
Minden slightly raised his hat as he entered the ground ; but Rupert did not re-) 
turn the salute. His cheek was blanched, hislips bloodless and pressed close) 
together ; there was wildness in his eve, but, in other respects, he stood calm 

self-possessed, as a statue might stand. 

Fortescue loaded the pistols. Rupert fired, not steadily, but determinedly 
—and missed. 

Lord Minden fired, and Rupert fell. Fortescue ran to him.) 

The ball had struck him in the arm, and shattered it. 

The nobleman maintained his position, whilst Fortescue, as well as he was 
able, stanched the flowing wound, and tied up the arm, Fortunately the mu- 
tual second had been a surgeon in the army. and knowing the duty he was sum- 
moned to, had provided necessary implements. He left his patient for one in- 
stant on the earth, and hastened to his lordship. 

*“« Mr. Sinclair,” he said, hurriedly, “‘ must be conveyed to yonder house. 
Your lordship, I need not say, must quit it. That roof cannot shelter you, him, 
and——-no matter. Your carriage has broken down. Ours is at your service 


‘ling jealousy. 


Was it Providence or chance that sealed upon her lips the name of one who 
must no longer be remembered in her father’s house’ Singularly enough, du- 
ring the sojourn of Rupert Sinclair and his daughter in the road side inn, neither 
had spoken to the other of the wickedness that had departed from them ; and 
less singular was it perhaps, that the acutest pain that visited the breast of Elinor 
was that which accompanied the abiding thought that Rupert was ever busy re~ 
ferring to the mother’s crime, and teaching the infant lip to mutter curses on 
her name. 

In the vicinity of the inn was a forest of some extent. Hither, as Sinclair 
gathered strength, did he daily proceed with his little companion, enjoying her 
conversation, and participating in her gambols. He was never without her. He 
could not be happy if she were away : he watched her with painful, though lov- 
She was unhappy if deprived of his society. The religious sis- 
ter provided a governess to attend upon her, but the governess had not the skill 
to attach her to her person. At the earliest hour of the morning she awoke her 
father with a kiss : at the last hour of the night, a kies from his easily recog- 
nised lips. sealed her half conscious half rag | slumbers. Alice was va 
happy. She could not guess why her father should not be very happy too, 
always so, 

For one moment let us follow the wretched Elinor, and trace her in her flight. 
Whilst her own accusing conscience takes from her pillow the softness of the 
down. and the vision of her husband, as she last saw him, haunts her at every 
turn like a ghost—striking terror even to her thoughtless heart, and bestowing 
a curse upon her life which she had neither foreseen nor thought of, let us do her 
justice. Vice itself is not all hideousness. The immortal soul cannot be all 
‘pollution. Defaced and smirched it may be—cruelly misused and blotted over 


Take it, and leave it at the next post-town. Yours shall be sent on. There 
is no time to say more. Yonder men shall help me to carry Mr. Sinclair to the 
inn. When we have reached it, Jet your lordship be a league away from it.” 
Fortescue ran once more to his friend. ‘Two orthree peasants, who were en- 
tering the field at the moment, were called to aid. The wounded man was rais- 
ed. and, on the arms of all, carried fainting from the spot. 


by the sin and passion of mortality ; but it will, and must, proclaim its origin 
in the depths of degradation. There have been glimpses of the heavenly gift 
when it has been buried deep, deep in the earth—beams of its light in the mur- 
kiest. the blackest day ! Elinor was guilty—lost here beyond the power of re- 
idemption—she was selfish and unworthy ; yet not utterly selfish—not utterly 
unworthy. I am not her apologist—I appear not here to plead her cause. Hea- 


Elinor and her companion fled from the inn, wherefore one of them knew not. 
The luggage of Sinclair had been hastily removed from the carriage, and de-| 
posited in the house, but not with necessary speed. As the ill-fated woman! 
was whirled from the door, her eye caught the small and melancholy procession 
leisurely advancing. One inquiring gaze. which even the assiduity of Lord 
Minden could not intercept, made known to her the presence, and convinced her 
of the fact. She screamed,—but proceeded with her paramour, whilst her hus- 
band was cared for by his friend. 


ven knows, my sympathy is far away—yet I will doher justice. I will be her 
faithful chronicler. 

Upon the fourth day of her elopement she reached Lyons. Here, against the 
wish of the Earl of Minden, she expressed a determination to remain at least a 
day ; she desired to see the city—moreover she had friends, one of whom she 
was anxious to communicate with, and might never see again. Who he was 
she did not say, nor did his lordship learn before they quitted the city on the 


A surgeon was sent for from the nearest town, who. arriving late at night, 
deemed it expedient to amputate the patient’s arm without delay. The opera- 
tion was performed without immediately removing the fears which, after a first 
examination, the surgeon had entertained for the life of the wounded man. The 
injury inflicted upon an excited system threw the sufferer into a fever, in which 
he lay for days without relief or hope. The cloud, however, passed away, af- 
ter much suffering during the flitting hours of conscivusness and reason. The 
afflicted man was finally hurled upon life’s shore again, prostrate, exhausted, 
spent. His first scarce-audible accents had reference to his daughter. 
iy My child !”" he whispered imploringly, to a sister of charity ministering at 

is side. 

«« Will be with you shortly,” replied the devoted daughter of heaven, who 
had been with the sufferer for many days. 

Rupert shook his head. 

« Be calm,” continued the religious nurse ; “ recover strength ; enable your- 
self to undergo the sorrow of an interview. and you shall see her. She is well 
provided for : she is happy—she is here !” 

«“ Here !” faintly ejaculated Rupert, and looking languidly about him. 

“ Yes, and very near you. Inaday ortwo, she shall come and comfort 

” 


The benevolent woman spoke the truth. When she had first been sammoned 
to the bedside of the wounded man, she diligently inquired into the circum- 
stances of the case, and learned as much as was necessary of his sad history 
from the faithful Fortescue. It was her suggestion that the child should forth- 
with be removed from Paris, and brought under the same roof with her father. 
She knew, with a woman’s instinct —little as she had mixed with the world,— 
how powerful a restorative would be the prattle of that innocent voice, when the 
moment should arrive to employ it without risk. 

Rupert acknowledged the merciful consideration. He put forth his thin 
emaciated hand, and moved his lips as though he would express his thanks. He 


could not, but he wept. 
The nurse held up her finger for mild remonstrance and reproof. It was not 


wanting. The heart was elevated by the grateful flow. He slumbered more 
peacefully for that outpouring of his grateful soul. 

The child was promised, as soon as leave could be obtained from the medical 
authorities to bring her to her father’s presence. If he should continue to im- 
prove for two days he knew his reward. Ifhe suffered anxiety of mind and the 
thought of his calamity to retard his progress, he was told his punishment. He 
became a child himself in his eagerness to render himself worthy of the precious 
recompense. He did not once refer to what had happened. Fortescue sat hour 
after hour at his side, and he heard no syllable of reproach against the woman 
who had wronged. him—no further threat of vengeance against the villain who 
had destroyed her. , 

The looked for morning came. Rupert was sitting up, and the sister of char- 
ity entered his humble apartment with the child in her hand. Why should that 
holy woman weep at human love and natural attachments! What sympathy 
had she with the vain expressions of delight and woe—with paternal grief and 
filial joys! The lip that had been fortified by recent prayer, trembled with hu- 
man emotion ; the soul that had expiated in the passiouless realms to which its 
allegiance was due, acknowledged a power from which it is perilous for the ho 
liest to revolt. Nature had a moment of triumph in the sick chamber of a broken 
hearted man It was brief as it was sacred. Let me not attempt to describe 
or disturb it ! 

The religious and benevolent sister was an admirable nurse, but she was not 
to be named in the same day with Alice. She learned her father’s little ways’ 
with the quickness of childhood, and ministered to them with the alacrity and 
skill of a woman. She knew when he should take his drinks—she was not hap- 
py unless permitted to convey them from the hands of the good sister to those 
of the patient. She was the sweetest messenger and ambassadrix in the world: 
so exact in her messages—so brisk on her errands! She had the vivacity of ten 
companions, and the humor of a whole book of wit. She asked a hundred ques- 
tions on as many topics, and said the oddest things in life. When Sinclair would 
weep, one passing observation from her made him laugh aloud. When his op 

spirit inclined him to dulness, her lighter heart would lead him, against 


following day. The reader shall be informed.—{ Remainder next week. ] 


CONTEMPORARY ORATORS, 
MR. WAKLEY AND DR. BOWRING. 

If there be justice in the proverbial maxim, “ that you should never look a 
gift-horse in the mouth,” it would almost follow that we should not inquire too 
narrowly into the motives of professing patriots. Men who devote their time 
and energies to the service of the public, and submit to all the inconveniences 
anc indignities, the — abuse, and intellectual depreciation, which that 
service entails upon them, ought, it would seem, to have established a kind of 
immunity from all the more ordinary suggestions of impure motives, and to be 
accepted as true men and disinterested politicians, until, by some act of deli- 
berate venality, they shall have foreclosed their right. But mankind, ever prone 
to take the least charitable view, more especially in the case of those who pro- 
fess to be their benefactors, persist in assuming, that men who profess to be 
guided by public spirit alone are in fact influenced in the main b private and 
sordid interests. It is true that persons in the situation of Mr. Wakley, who 
are the idols of particular classes of the community, and those not 
in the greatest degree, of powers of discrimination, are acquitted, by the majo- 
jority of their worshippers, of any such designs. But the community at large, 
not feeling any special pride in the particular individual, as being the represent- 
ative of aggressive interests, make no special exception in favour of such men, 
but class them, in their degree, with the many who are subject to these sweep- 
ing imputations. Nay, even the hood-winked parties themselves, so strong is 
the consciousness in the human heart that we doe not, save in rare cases, act 
from disinterested motive, will indulge in sly and lurking suspicions, which 
they entertain, half in jest, and half in earnest, of the motives of those whom, 
in —, and for political purposes, they would hold up as patterns of purity. 

ithout confining ourselves to this low class of motives alone—without as- 
suming, as a necessary consequence of exertion in the service of the public, 
that those who use it are influenced alone by the hope of obtaining place or 
pelf, it is a very curious question, and one well worthy of consideration. What 
are the inducements of public men, whatever may be their rank, to devote such 
unceasing labour to politics and legislation,—to sacrifice their days, and worse, 
their nights,—to undermine their health by continuous confinement in impure 
atmosphere, and the prolonged indulgence in mental excitement,—to compro 
mise their social position, by fickleness in political alliances, and the disruption 
lof private friendships, brought on by differences of party feeling :—what, in 
fact, are the temptations to all this self-abandonment, when we know that even 
the highest prizes in the lottery of office, or of honour, are worthless in value, 
and uncertain in the duretion of their tenure, as compared with the solid power 
and pecuniary profit which are to be attained in the pursuits of commerce, i 


in 
the arts and sciences, and, in some rare instances, even in literature itself, per- 
haps the most honourable, and certainly the worst paid of all intellectual pur- 
suits! Undoubtedly, it would be impossible to assign any one set of motives 
as supplying the explanation of all the various phenomena which the case pre- 
sents. They may be classed, ultimately, under the heads of the two great 
stimulating influences—honour and profit. But as few men are lured along this 
difficult road by honour alone, so but few are led solely by the hope of profit, 
Mixed motives will be found, with some rare exceptions, to influence them all ; 
and the superiority of individual character will be found to depend upon how 
much the anticipation of advantage prevails to the displacement of the passion 
jfor honour ; or how much, on the pA wr hand, that “ spur which the clear spirit 
oth raise” does really, and to the exclusion of more sordid considerations, raise 
it to “ scorn delight, and live laborious days.” 
Itis worth while to glance at the different classes of men who are continually 
ing forward to distinction in the political world. When we have thus ana- 
lysed the moral elements engaged in legislative strife, we shail be the better 
able to comprehend the position of a man like Mr. Wakley, which is i 
lanomalous as regards all customary political combinations, though in itse 
igrowing very naturally out of the altered condition of the representation since 


ithe Reform Act. 
Of the different classes to which we refer, the highest in intellect, in politi- 


bis will, to the paths of and peace ! 


al power, in eloquence, and in purity of motive, must be admitted to be that 
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“' “which comprises such men as Sir Robert Peel, or the Duke of Wellington, 


_ to the imputation of being actuated by sordid motives. 
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Lord John Russell, Lord Staniey, Earl Grey, and many other statesmen, upon 
' whose minds the love of fame operates as an over- powering stimulus, and whose 
socia! position is such as to preclude the suspicion that they can value, even at 
is intrinsic worth, the salary which, after years of devotion to politics, without 
immediate expectation of office, they for a brief period enjoy. It is not un- 
common, however, to hear men so situated subjected to imputations by the sor- 
did and vulgar-minded. ‘They are said to be working, not for fame or honour, 
but for money ; and schemes of policy, which are, perhaps, dictated by the best 
motives, are supposed to have originated in the desire for an extra quarter's 
salary. Such charges bring more disgrace on those who prefer them than on 
those who are made the subjects of them; and we only refer to them to ex. 
press our hope that, as regards the highest class of our statesmen, they will be 
abstained from in proportion as manners grow more refined, and the suspicion 
of public corruption is less frequent, in proportion as the memory of that cor- 
‘ruption dies away. ‘There is a subordinate class of public servants, including 
many grades, against whom such charges are more fearlessly, and more often 
made. They are urged, too, with more show of foundation. The persons of 
whom we speak are the host of under-secretaries, junior lords, vice-presidents, 
commissioners—in short, that large class of officials, who are, in fact, not so 
much the servants of the public, as of the superior public servants—who can 
seldom or never, except in an age of mediocrity, hope to rise to the higher 
ranks, or to fix the impress of their minds, in however slight a degree, on the 
eharacter of their countrymen, or on the legislation of their country. It may, 
with some reason, be supposed that public servants of this class cannot be in- 
fluenced by the same high order of motives that have been attributed to their 
official superiors. Without imputing to them corruption, we may fairly assume 
that salary is looked on by them as the honourable reward of their services.) 
coupled as it is with the influence and the patronage which often accompany} 
these minor offices in the administration. ' Indeed, politics, or the science of| 
administration, may be said to be with them a legitimate profession. ‘There 
are certain duties which must be performed by trustworthy public men. Some-|| 
times the official appointments connected with them are made mere nests for | 
aristocratic fledglings, who are destined to be afterwards employed in higher, 
ranks; but more frequently they are given to the really hard-working men in 
the political world—men who have subjected themselves to a laborious train-| 
ing, that they may be qualified to perform their duties, and have established. 
their title by the apprenticeship which gives them their qualification. It is clear 


to him—watchful guardians of the interests of the public, even to the extent of 
discovering and apprising them of evils and sufferings of which they may not 
have been cognisant. To determine the motives of such men, or to account 
for the indefatigable manner in which they discharge their self-appointed fanc- 
tions, is not so easy as in the other cases. A study of their publie conduct, 
and a careful comparison of their practice with their professions, will alone en- 
able us to form a judgment, and that judgment may, after all, from the pecu- 
liar circumstances of their position, be a most unfair and arbitrary one. But 
they invite it, and therefore cannot complain. One of the most conspicuous of 
these incomprehensible politicians is 
MR. WAKLEY. 

This gentleman, like his colleague Mr. Duncombe, stands in a somewhat 
anomalous position as regards the representation of Finsbury. They do not 
appear to have any interests directly in common with the electors. One can 
understand a manufacturer representing a manufacturing town; an agricultur- 
ist, an agricultural county or a family borough ; a ship-owner, a sea-port; a 
merchant, or a banker, a large commercial constituency ; but to find a medical 
man and a professing Radical on the one hand, and a scion of aristocracy and 
an avowed Chartist on the other, sent into Parliament by a community which 
includes so much wealth and respectability as the borough of Finsbury, is a 
contradiction, and a sort of practical non-sequitur, for which it is most difficult 
to account. Upon one hypothesis alone can we explain it. The Reform-bill 
called into political action a new class of voters. ‘They were created alike in 
all the towns, large and small, throughout the kingdom. But they did not, in 
all, obtain an equal preponderance In boroughs where powerful family or lo- 
cal interests prevail, they either became absorbed by those influences, or were 
overpowered by subservient numbers. In the manufacturing towns they became 
by a much more natural and healthy process, identified with manufacturing in- 
terests. In large commercial constituencies, the superior influence and wealth 
of the large trading firms, in like manner, neutralised this new element of po- 
litical power. Of course, however, although in mere numbers the new voters 
could not preponderate, they still exercised a certain degree and kind of influ- 
ence over the public opinion of the constituencies of which they formed a part ; 
but that influence was not exhibited so much in the actual choice of a repre- 
sentative, as in the modification of his opinions, and in rendering them more 
consonant with the liberal tendencies of the times. 

But it was reserved for some of the metropolitan boroughs to shew examples 
of what may be expected to be the ultimate operation of the new organization 


that the public pride would not allow these gentlemen to perform their duties 


of the representative system. We must except Greenwich and Woolwich, as 


old influences at work. Mr. Barnard, as a commercial man, fairly represents 


gratuitously ; to say nothing of the evil of allowing men in power to confer ibeing strictly beyond the limits of the metropolitan boroughs. We there see 


_ obligations where an arbitrary exercise of patronage might be claimed in return) 
asaright. If, then, such men must be employed, how unfair it is to impute it), 
to them as a fault that they receive the just remuneration of their services. 
Yet, of all public men, these are the most subject to the frequent charge of 

being place-hunters. 

A third class of aspirants to office are the younger branches of the aristocra- 
cy—those, at some of whom we have already hinted. It may be at once as-| 
sumed, that gentlemen thus situated, who enter upon public life, are actuated| 
less by the hope of emolument for their services than by the position and the) 
honour attached to the possession of office. They are generally provided by 
their families with private incomes, or they are the holders of hereditary pro-, 
perty ; and in most cases the additional expenditure drawn upon them by their 
official position swallows up the salary, They are, in a manner, forced into the, 
public service. So long as aristocratic institutions prevail in this country, they | 
can only be*maintained in their full integrity by the personal superiority of the | 
individuals who belong to the privileged order. ‘Their ancestors have distine| 
ished themselves in former days in the public service, and they feel bound to 
eep up the lustre of their name. Policy forbids their agitating the people out! 
of doors, and parliament is, therefore, their proper sphere. Their family influ-, 
ence soon procures for them the means of entering the public service ; and it) 
is just to them to say, that in the majority of cases they display talents which 
atly justify as well their first appointment as their subsequent promotion. In) 

ir case, too, it seems fair to presume that they do not deserve to be subjected, 


Another class of public men, who are justified in looking for office and its! 
emoluments, are the professional lawyers. It has long been the practice to be-| 
stow the highest prizes, in the shape of judicial appointments, upon barristers 
who have distinguished themselves in the House of Commons. In fact the 
chancellorship and the chief-justiceships are invariably, or at least almost with- 
out exception, given to the chief law-officers of the crown for the time being, | 

they are ex-officio required to be in parliament There are of course more 
aspirants for such rewards than are able to obtain them ; and thus a great num-| 
ber of expectants is created. So deceiving is ambition, that men who would at, 
once be pronounced unfit for the posts at which they aim, and men of a stand- 
ing at the bar, and of a parliamentary ability far inferior to the requirements of 
these high offices, will be found regularly voting with a party, or with a govern- 
ment, in the vain hope of being one day looked on with an eye of favour, and, 
of being made solicitor-general. Some of these succeed, in spite of their me-: 
diocrity of talent; but the great majority must necessarily be disappointed. 
subside, if they be fortunate, into Masters in Chancery ; others, less in- 
fluential, dwindle down into commissioners ; while for others there are always, 
at band some snug easy appointments, not always so immediately connected, 


with their profession as their vanity would wish. Some who shew themselves, 


the commercial and semi-maritime interests of the district ; while Admiral Dun- 
das, with equal legitimacy, heads the dock-yard and government influence. To- 
gether they fairly reflect, not only the local interests, but also the general libe- 
ral opinions of a large and mixed constituency. If we turn to the Tower Ham- 
lets, we find Sir William Clay, as a mercantile man, the natural representative 
of a large and respectable portion of the electors. But for the election of Col. 
Fox, we can only account on the ground of that caprice which so often actu- 
ates popular bodies, seeing that he, as a military man, and a stanch Whig, ha 

no natural connexion with the borough In Southwark there would seem to be 
a similar compromise. Alderman Humpbhery, by his position in the city and his 
connexion with the borough itself, is the sort of representative one would ex- 
pect to see chosen ; but Sir William Molesworth can only have been elected 
because the extreme opinions he expresses find favour with the new class of 
voters already referred to. Lambeth, again, is in a similar position. Mr. Hawes 
has a sort of hereditary local connexion with the borough, and Mr. D’Eyncourt 
represents ultra-liberal opinions. When we turn to Marylebone, we do not see 
the same congruity, but there is apparent at least, an absolute free choice by 
the mass of the electors, although that choice may seem capricious. It is in 
Finsbury that we see the new principle in its full operation. There the mem- 
bers are chosen, not on account of any local influence, or any identity of pur- 
suits between them and the electors, nor for any remarkable political distinction ; 
but because, in consequence of a long career of persevering display at public 
meetings, and elsewhere, the two gentlemen who now sit for the borough suc- 
ceeded in convincing the electors that they were two of the best men they could 
find for the particular duties they were required to perform, as opponents, with 
more or less hostility, of the existing order of things, and uncompromising re- 
formers of ail errors in the government or constitution of the country. edo 
not say that there are not many other members, from all parts of the country, 
who fancy themselves in the same position, or who, seeing how much such a 
course as that pursued by Messrs. Wakley and Duncombe conduces to popue 
larity, imitate it to the best of their ability ; but that these two gentlemen are 
the most prominent instances of a class of representatives who might have been 
expected to be returned to Parliament when the Reform-bill came into full and 
healthy operation. 

To Mr. Wakley belongs the honour of having been the artificer of his own 
fortunes. Unlike many more favoured competitors in the race, he has had to 
make his tools as well as to perform his work. Comparing his position at the 
present time with what it was when he commenced life, the most prejudiced of 
his political opponents must admit that the task he has performed was one of 
no ordinary difficulty, and that no ordinary talents were required to accomplish 
it. Mr. Wakley’s path to notoriety has, it is true, been both a regged and a 
tortuous one. His life has been one continued battle with foes whom he has 
called into existence, expressly that he might have the honour of conquering 


too clever, and others, of whom we will make no instances, who are too dull. 
t nothing at all. But of those who, after a long and laborious service in | 


them. Looking back to years now distant, we see him in the very infancy of 


liament, rendered still more severe by the constant calls of their profession, ihis reputation, always, even from the first, in a militant attitude towards those 
succeed in obtaining any species of office, we surely may say that they are around him. We see him, as it were, in the position of the man, strong, pez- 

. fairly entitled, by their position in society to look forward for employment in jhaps, in mind and purpose, and determined to make his voice heard, whe is, 
the public service, without being included in the sweeping imputation of cor- jnevertheless, hemmed in at the extreme back of a crowd —struggling long in 

: and place-hunting motives, which we so often hear applied to public men. ‘vain ere he can catch the ear of the multitude, and make himself heard above 
™ihece are the most marked and distinct classes of aspirants to the honour of |their roar. But, by pushing, and energy, and unscrupulous fighting—aided, 
being in the public service that are tu be found in the two Houses of Parliament. too, by that lurking sympathy which a bold man always excites, even in his op- 
There are others, not so easily classified, who occasionally take office ; but they ponents, we see this same battling spirit gradually forcing his way through the 


do so very rarely, and are only to be regarded as exceptions to the rule that mass, which the farther he advances opens the more to let him pass, until, at 


men seek distinctions in Parliament cither for honour or profit, not for the pure last, the unknown strong man is seen proudly taking his place on the platform 


love of the public, and to render them disinterested service. It will be seen 
that, in the case of all of them, their position renders the attainment of office 
a tly legitimate object of ambition, and their efforts to distinguish them-, 

ves are faisly to be ascribed to their desire for that consummation. There! 
are, however, other men in Parliament, equally, if not more conspicuous, with, 
these, who do not stand in a position entitling them to expect that they will 
ever be offered an appointment in the public service. We have already, in a 
former paper, designated these gentlemen as grievance mongers—great con- 


amongst the notables of the hour, and pouring out his passionate declamation to 


the many-headed throng ; ruling them now as powerfully by the pure influence 
of his mind, as he had but recently coerced them by his determination and 
hysical energy. Such is a remote type of the public life of Mr. Wakley. 
We will not speak of private affairs. No manhas been made the subject of 
more serious charges than Mr. Wakley. It is a misfortune that, in a country 
where the press holds such sway, political opposition is too often carried on 
through the means wt mame While Me Wakley was still struggling 
for a position in the world the charges we refer to were frequent. They were 


tractors to perform‘all the grumbling that John Bull's disposition may suggest 
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made in so bold a spirit of asseveration as to have obtained a more gen-||troublesome demagogue, with a tainted character and a reputation none of the 
eral credence than the amount of evidence adduced in their support justified | highest, who had made his position by wholesale calumnies on distinguished 
But in proportion as Mr. Wakley has taken higher social rank, and has placed) members of the medical profession, and had been more known, up to a recent 
himself, by the developement of extraordinary powers, ona level with some of} period, as a defendant, to actions for libel, than in any honourable career. The 
the most prominent men in the House of Commons, these imputations have’ idea of his ever being able to take a respectable position in parliament, or even 
been less and less frequent, until at last they may be said to have died away. of his being endured in that aristocratic assembly the House of Commons, ex- 
Perhaps Mr. Wakley thought it not worth his while to notice them, so long as| cept as a sort of coarse mountebank like Henry Hunt, was scouted as absurd. 
they were confined to newspaper insinuations; but a respectable member of) Nor was his first attempt, in’ 1832, on the borough of Finsbury—which his 
the House of Commons having, an an occasion, not very remote from the| sagacity even then pointed out to him as not likely to be too fastidious for his 
present time, incautiously and unwarrantably alluded to them in the course of| purpose—calculated to encourage his hopes. He occupied a ridiculously low 
a speech, Mr. Wakley met them with so solemn and emphatic a denial that} position on the poll, and was well laughed at by the short-sighted for his pains. 
they have not been even whispered since. But Mr. Wakley is not a man to be turned aside from his objects by abuse, or 
Mr. Wakley, even as a young man and a beginner in life, seems to have ridicule, or persuasion, or argument. He is one of those determined men who, 
well studied the English character. He early perceived that for a man who! in a majority of cases, succeed, because they have made up their minds to do 
has no precise standiag—who is not put by Fortune into a groove and pushed} so. For two years more he went on talking and writing, speaking at public 
on, with an easy momentum, to suecess—inust, if he wishes to rise in the||meetings, joining in every agitation, and holding his name perpethally before 
world, begin by making himself notorious. This isan age of publicity. In) 'the public, all the while keeping up an under-current of coquetry with the wor- 
portion as the circle of intelligence in society has expanded, the quality of| thy electors of Finsbury. In !834, he made another attempt at their good-will, 
that intelligence has become appreciated. ‘There is less discrimination in the) and again failed. But in the following year he came in triumphantly, together 
public mind, and a lower order of talent will command success, than when’ with his present colleague, by a majority of more than a thousand votes, and 
every new comer on the public arena was subject to the severe criticism of he has kept his seat ever since. Thus, by dint of perseverance, puffing, pub- 
trained minds and constituted authorities, and his place was assigned to him at! lic speaking, and continual notoriety, did this active-minded man, without 
once. This state of things holds out so great a temptation to quacks of all |friends, without introduction, without fortune, and in spite of the prejudice 
kinds, that they resort to every imaginable mode to impose their spurious men-|/against people who come from nobody knows where, raise himself from com- 
tal wares upon mankind. Even real merit is no longer modest, but is forced,| parative insignificance into a position which, in theory at least, is one of which 
even against its will, into the same courses that disgrace its more shallow and! he may be honovrably proud. His career, as we have hinted before, is in a great 
retending rivals. We are not going so far to insult Mr. Wakley as to impute) measure a novelty in the history of our representative system. _ According to 
him modest merit. Mudeety js not one of his distinguishing characteristics :| the slight analysis we have made of the House of Commons, his ap 
but merit, in the sense of strong thinking powers, sound judgment, tact, and ‘there, with such antecedents, is a phenomenon. We do not say that he has 
devotion to the interests of the people, he certainly possesses. But he has|inot a perfect constitutional right to the place he occupies, or that the consti- 
never been disposed to hide his light under a bushel. To be talked about for tuency of Finsbury are even in the slightest degree to blame for making such 
any thing, provided it was not disgraceful, was, he knew, a good stepping-stone|a choice. All we would assert is, that the presence of menelected in this man- 
to something better and more respectable at a future time. Coming up to) ner is a novelty. It may be a healthy symptom ; it is certainly a new one ; but 
London from Devonshire (where, we may add, his family are respectable).|/'we are bound to say. that in the case of Mr. Wakley, so far from its having 
with his profession chosen and his way to make in the world, he seems to have) worked for evil, his presence in parliament has, making allowance for some few 
had too much energy, to have been too far the slave of a restless activity of| instances of intemperate conduct, been extremely beneficial to the country. 
mind, to be content with the slow and plodding wage by which asurgeon| Mr. Wakley had not been long in parliament before he exhibited a demean- 
may, if he is Incky and does not get crushed at the vuiset, ultimately secure! |our totally the reverse of what was expected from him. He very agreeably 
for himself a respectable maintenance. He rather sought a royal road to fame! disappointed even his friends, while his enemies, who had predicted a failure, 
and profit. He seemed as though he had been born to be a reformer and griev- \were quite confounded. One of Mr. Wakley’s chief characteristicsis tact. If 
ance-hunter. No doubt, in the then state of the medical profession, there was) jt was his real nature that exhibited itself when he was fighting his way, sword 
at opening for an active-minded man, to pull down many who were in the! |in hand, up to the front rank ; so much the greater is his merit, that he was 
igh places, and set up better men. Exclusiveness in the distribution of hon | able to tame and subdue it when he got into parliament. Now and then, tobe 
ours, degradation of a large class of the medical profession, who were daily|'sure, a dash of the old spirit would shew itself in the heat of debate, or on 
growing in importance under the influence of altered habits in society. these.||some topics which roused the latent independence of his character. He would 
together with individual cases of corruption and mismanagement, afforded a fine) blurt out strange, .unpalateable truths to eurs attuned to courteous fictions, 
field for a thorough-going revolutionist. Accordingly, the Lancet was started.) He would, once and again, forget that he was no longer addressing a Finsbury 
The boldness and vigorous venom of its articles soon attracted universal at-|mob, and would use the cudgel where the broadsword or the rapier are the more 
tention, not mereiy in the medical profession, but among the public at large.) customary weapons. But with such rare exceptions, it was singular to see 
As a necessary consequence, its editor and proprietor became an object of in-| how soon and how well he schooled his mind for its new duties. Apparently, 
terest. His purpose was gained—he was talked about ; thenceforth, whatever) he soon perceived that if he would gain attention, much more influence, in the 
he might do was sure to be made the subject of comment, and a basis was laid House of Commons, he must bend his will, hitherto so strong and stubborn, 
for future operations. In fact, the Lancet was so successful as to become the! 'to time-honoured conventionalities. He studied his inen, and adapted his con- 
foundation not only of his fame but of his fortune. \\duct to the results of his observation. For a long time he was only tolerated ; 
The restless and ever-active mind of Mr. Wakley, however, could not long ‘nay, even at the present hour, when he has firmly established himself in the 
content itself with the comparatively confined sphere of action a‘forded by the! House. he has no slight amount of prejudice to overcome. He seems to be 
castigation of medical offenders or the agitation of medical reforms. Nature) regarded much in the light of those wild animals in which, although they are 
seemed almost to have designed him for a mob orator : a very few attempts) tamed, the savage nature is believed still to lurk. The respect which hie de- 
at public meetings gave hun confidence m his own powers ; for although some /bating talents command is mingled with a vague fear and a dislike still uneon- 
of his opinicns might ne unpalateable, there was a great atiraction for the) quered, because proceeding from a natural antagonism. But, in spite of these 
multitade in his popular mode of speaking, his boldness, and, above all, his} drawbacks, a position he has, and avery decided one, in the House ; and the 
humour. He seems early to have conceived the idea of attaining distinction in| | proceedings of every session are tending to consolidate and improme it.—[Re- 
the political world, thongh to what object it was to lead, or in what way pop-| mainder next week. ] 
ularity with the sntitionde was to advance his fortunes, he does not seem, at ————— -— 


this time, to have very clearly marked out for himself. Nay. even to this hour,|| NASIR-ED-DIN KHOJAH THE TURKISH “ JOE 


and with the advantage of retrospection to guide one, it is utterly impossible to}, a 
determine, with any certainty, the goal of his hopes. He rather seems to have’, MILLER. 
been impelled forward by a natural energy and impulsive temperament, and we), BY DR. W. C. TAYLOR. 


would, im all charity, give him credit for a sincere belief, that by persevering in|} Writers of the last century were accustomed to include Turks and Arabs 
the exposure of political abuses he might be of permanent service to his fellow-, under the general name of Saracens, an appellation proper only to the latter 
countrymen. Whatever his motives or his objects. certain it is, that he threw ‘people, but the similarity between the two races is limited to their adoption of 
himself, with all the determined energy of the English character, into those} |the same religion. The Tork, less imaginative, but not less bigoted than the 
questions which agitated the public mind immediately before and after the set-| Arab, has a sturdy sullenness in his disposition, which has been generally mis- 
tlemerit of the Reform question. As is usual with adventurers who wait upon) |taken for gravity, but he can langh in secret as heartily as the most mercurial 
Providence to indicate the particular course they are to steer, he avowed him-| European, and he has a store of jests provided for him by Nasir-ed-din Khojah, 
self a thorough Radical Reformer. Without being a Chartist, he pushed ultra-) which produce as much merriment on the shores of the Bosphorus at those of 
liberal opinions to their extreme verge. Such a man, possessed as he was of Joe Miller on the banks of the Thames. It has been customary in all to 


set up some notorious or professional joker, to whom were assigned as waifs and 


shrewdness, tact, eloquence, and the command of the popular ear, was of great | 
use to the more aristocratic agitators of that day, elthough they, in their cau-) strays al! fatherless witticisms, unclaimed puns, and unappropriated jests ; How- 


ous exclusiveness, affected to consider him a very dangerous person. But leglas held this office for centuries among all the divisions of the Teutonic race, 
Mr, Wakley was not a man to be pooh-poohed or sneered into subserviency.| the late Lord Norbury was advanced to this dignity in England, and the veteran 
Such as his course was, it was of his own choosing ; and he held his own. With) Samuel Rogers holds the rank of what the Arabs would call “ the grandfather 
such talents for mob-leadership, it was natural that in those days of political) \of jokes,” in the very limited portion of our country that deserves to retain the 
license, when even members of the aristocracy were tampering with questions! name of “ merrie England.” 
which are now considered fraught with danger to the constitution, he should) Nasir-ed-din is the Turkish Howleglas, and he has therefore received the title 
soon obtain a species of portable power in the shape of reputation and notoriety, |jof the Khojah,a name which both in sound and sense resembles the English 
which might be made subservient to designs upon some congenial constituency.|'word codger. Where he was born, where he lived, how long he continued upon 
Among the objects entertained at the period of which we speak, even by some! earth, and at what time he departed to cross Al Sirat’s arch into paradise are 
of the leaders of the Whig party, was that of carrying a law by which the circumstances which no bistorian has recorded. He comes upon us quite un- 
votes of electors should be taken ty ballot. It was supposed that this was the! expectedly as a candidate for a lectureship in one of the mosques of Constanti- 
only safe means of breaking down the electoral power of the landed aristocracy, nople, and according to the rules of the voluntary system there established is 
for it was not then contemplated as possible that any great portion of them ‘taken on trial by the congregation. 
could ever be induced voluntarily to give up their privileges. Upon this ques-|| One day he ascended the pulpit of the mosque and thus addressed his audi- 
tion of the Ballot Mr Wakley was always great indeed. It was his theme at! ence. «0 true believers, do you know what I am going to say to you t” “ No,” 
public meetings and his talk in private life. It was to be the panacea for all ‘responded the congregation. ‘ Well then, as you are so stupid,” said he, 
aa evils. Nay, he even went the length of establishing a newspaper with||* there is no use in my speaking to you,” and he came down from the pulpit 
he Ballot for its name, for the express purpose of advocating that principle.| leaving the congregation without a sermon. Unaccustomed to be stinted in 
Either the writing, however, was not good enough, or the object was too ex- |their spiritual food, the frequenters of the mosque resolved to catch him the 
clusive, for the paper was soon found to -be an unprofitable affair, and it was next time. When he ascended the pulpit on the following Friday, and put his 
ily sold to the Examiner. But the unwearied exertions of Mr. Wakley! usual question, “ O true believers do you know what I am going to say to you !” 
in the cause of Radicalism had given him, in his own estimation at least, some! ja unanimous “ ay” was returned which might have been heard from the en 
claims upon the party, and he aspired to the honor of a seat in parliament. We, Horn tothe sea of Marmora. “ Very well,” said Nasir-ed-din, quitting the 
can well remember the utter disdain and contempt with which his compen pulpit, «« As you know all about it there is no use in my telling you.” The 


were, in the first instance, regarded. He was looked upon as a vulgar, noisy, | congregation, though baffled, did not lose the hope of testing his powers; @ 
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hird'time the pulpit was opened to him, and a third time he inquired, « O 

true believers, do you know what I am going to say to you?” They replied. 

“ Some of us know, and some of us do not know.” “ Very well,” said he, 

onl OM who know tell those who do not know, and that will save us all some 
e.” 

Dismissed from the mosque. Nasir-ed-din became a candidate for the place of 
Astrologer to a Pacha, who had acquired some tincture of profane Nazarene 
knowledge. There were two other candidates, and the question was put to; 
them “ whether does the sun go round the earth, or the earth round the sun ;” 
the first candidate said, “ the earth goes round ihe sun ;”—the second said 
“ the sun goes round the earth ;”—but Nasir-ed-din replied, ‘* sometimes one.| 
and sometimes the other.” ‘This ingenious compromise between the Ptolemaic 
and Copan system failed of success ; the Khojah was without employment 
and without food. In his distress he entered a garden, and began to plunder 
it. He filled a sack with the turnips and carrots, and then began to thrust them 
into the breast of his robes,—for he lived in the days when Turks wore the 
flowing garments which gave them such an appearance of dignity now gone for 
ever, since theyshave been buttoned into light frocks by the late Sultan. In 
the midst of Nasir-ed-din’s work he was surprised by the proprietor, who furious- 
ly ran up, and seizing him, exclaimed, ** What do you want here !” The Kho 
jah, at first a little confounded, soonrecovered his self. possession, and replied, 
“ A very violent blast of wind caught me up, whirled me through the air, and 
threw me down here.” “ Very well,” said the gardener, ‘ but (pointing to the 
vedlied the how came all my carrots and turnips to be pulled up !” Why," 
replied the Khojah, “ the wind was so exceedingly violent, that it tossed me 
about, and to steady myself, I grasped the vegetables in my hand, but so fierce 
was the storm, that they were all uprooted’ +* Good, again !” said the gar- 
dener ; “ but can you tell me how came this sack to be filled with my property ?” 
** Pooh,” replied Nasir-ed-din, « I was just meditating how I should answer} 
that question when you came and interrupted me.” 

The ingenuity of these replies procured him a dinner, and he was invited] 
to repeat his visits to the gardener, who resided at Saryhissar, a village in the 
vicinity of Constantinople. One evening as he was returning from this place 
in company with a friend, he saw the Kazee, ur religivus aud civil judge of the 
district, stretched at full length in his vineyard, sleeping off the fumes of a de- 
bauch. Nasir-ed-din, seeing the Kazee’s condition, stole his gown, put it on 
his own shoulders, and spat upon the drunkard as a violator of the faith. When 
the Kazee awoke and missed his gown, he summoned his attendants, and send- 
ing them in different directions, commanded them to arrest the person with whom 
it should be discovered. Nasir-ed-din, who was strutting through the streets in 
his grand robes, not less proud than the jackdaw in the borrowed plumes of the 

acock, was met by one of the officers, who recognized the gown, seized the 

jah and dragged him before the Mekkemeh or public tribunal. When the 
Kazee saw him he exclaimed in an angry voice, “ Khojah Effendi, where didst 
thou find that gown!” The Khojah answered in a loud voice, so that all the 
spectators might hear him, “ As I was walking last evening with a friend, we 
saw a Kazee so reckless of the holy law which he was appointed to administer, 
that he lay in an open field, dead drunk, and fast asleep. My companion, in in- 
dignation, spat upon him, kicked him, and taking off his cloak, put it upon me. 
If it be thy property, O Kazee, I am willing to resign it to the.” Alarmed for 
his reputation and his office, the Kazee exclaimed, “ No, no, Khojah, it is none 
of mine! It isnone of mine !” 

He was some time afterwards invited to partake ofa banquet at a house, 
where, when he had gone previously in his dirty, old, and tattered garments, he 
had been treated with great disrespect and contumely. But now, when he ap- 
peared in the rich robes of the Kazee, and with new shalwar, for which, on the 
strength of the gown, a tailor had given him credit, he was received with honour 
at the door, saluted with a shower of compliments, and conducted to the high- 
estseat. As the dishes were presented to him, he dipped the sleeve of his 

wn in each. “ Khojah Effendi,” exclaimed the astonished guests, “ what 
in the name of wonder are you doing?” He very coolly replied, “ Since all 
the respect you have shown to me is owing only to my garments, it is but fair 
that they should participate in the feast.” 

The title of Effendi, or gentleman, given to the Khojyah by the Kazee and the 
guests, enabled him to obtain a wife who had some property. Soon after mar- 
riage she discovered that the state of his affairs was not so flourishing as he had 
represented, and she took various ways of annoying the gay deceiver. One 
day that the soup had been laid on the table boiling-hot, she took a large spoon- 
ful of it, which scalded her mouth, and forced the tears intoher eyes. * What 
is the matter !” asked the Khojah, “ is the soup so hot as to scald you ?” « No, 
Effendi,” she replied, ‘‘ but my poor deceased mother was very fond of this 


Ihear your ass braving in the stable *’—« Begone ! you impertinent fellow,” exe 
‘elaimed the Khojah, «do you dare to take the word of an ass in preference to 
mine.” 

But though unwilling to lend, Nasir-ed-din was not reluctant to borrow. On 
one occasion he obtained the loan of a kettle from his neighbour, and when he 
'returned it to the owner, placed a small kettle inside it e owner on receiv- 
|ing the utensil looked with surprise at the contents, and asked, “« What means 
\this, Khojah ?”—*+ Your kettle,” replied Nasir-ed-din, “ hath brought forth a 
|\voung one!” The owner of the kettle did not scruple to take advantage of 
ithe apparent stupidity of his neighbour ; he kept the two kettles, praised Nasir- 
‘ed din for his honesty, and commended him for not separatipg mother and child. 
‘After the lapse of a few days, the Khojah borrowed the large kettle a second 
time, and detained it so long that the proprietor came in person to ask for it. In 
reply to his demand, the Khojah stated, with all due gravity, that the kettle was 
dead. ‘+ Come now, let us have none of your jokes, Khojah,” said the owner ; 
‘how can a kettle die.”—** Begone from my house, infidel !” cried Nasir-ed- 
din, ** you believed me when [ told you that the kettle had brought forth a 
young one, and you will not believe me when I tell you it is dead.” 

A kettle, however, is of no great use unless there be something to put in it. 
The Khojah went in search of some meat, but could obtain no credit. He thex 
strolled out into the country, and came to a lake on which a flock of ducks was 
swimming. He ran towards them, and they immediately flew away. Taking 
out some bread, he sat down by the lake, and dipping some morsels in the water, 
began to eat. A generous rustic, who witnessed the proceeding, with astonish- 
ment, came up to him, and said, ‘* What are you doingthere, Khojah ?” With 
a deep sigh, Nasir-ed-din replied, « I have almost forgotten the taste of flesh, 
and so I am trying the flavour of duck-soup!”—* Small is the flavour that the 
ducks have left in the water,” said the countryman, “ but I have just killed a 
hare, which if you will have dressed for me, we will share the feast.”” The offer 
was accepted ; the Khojah and the clown returned to the city, where they had 
a merry feast to their mutual satisfaction 
Some time afterwards a party of men coming to Nasir-ed din’s house, demand- 
ed to be received as guests. ‘* Who are you, and what are you !” asked the 
reluctant host. They replied, «« We are the neighbours of the man who brought 
you the hare.” He welcomed them heartily ; and when they came into the 
jhouse, set before them a bowl of water. In astonishment they called out, “ Ho, 
what is this, Khojah Effendi‘ He very coolly answered, “ It is the water in 
which I boiled the hare !” 

With no less ingenuity he parried an attack which hisslave made upon his 
generosity. On the day that his wife was confined, Nasir-ed din was walking 
in the front of his house, waiting some intelligence of the interesting event. 
Suddenly his slave ran out, exclaiming, «* Largesse ! largesse ; { bring you glad 
tidings : Providence has blessed you with a beautiful son !’—* Well!” said 
the Khojah, « I am very much obliged to Providence, but I cannot for the life 
of me discover what you had todo with the matter.” 

The son whose birth was thus coolly taken, manifested at an early age much 
of his father’s acuteness and ready wit, so that there were frequently keen en- 
counters of ingenuity between them. On one occasion, the Khojah having pur- 
ichased and cooked some fishes, set the larger aside, and brought only the small 
\to table. ‘The son who had discovered the father’s proceedings, made no com- 
‘ment, but when they sat down, he took up one of the fishes, pretended to whis- 
‘per to it, and then lifting it to his ear, seemed to listen very attentively. Na- 
\sir-ed-din asked for an explanation of this unusual proceeding. The boy re- 
|phed, « I was asking this little fish whether he knew anything of the prophet 
|Jonah (on whom be peace !) when in the whale’s belly, and he answered me, 
\* None of us voung ones know anything about the matter, but perhaps some of 
jour elder brethren whom your father has hidden, could give you the information 
lyou require.’ ” 

Goldsmith records of Theophilus Cibber, that “as he grew older, he grew 
inever the better.”” Nasir-ed-din, it must be confessed, grew so much worse 
that his deeds and sayings cannot be related without offending our European 
notions of propriety. At length he sickened, and as he lay on his death-bed, 
he began to reflect with dread on the account he would have to render to Mon- 
ker and Nekir, the two stern inquisitorial ~— who according to the Moham- 
medan creed, visit the corpse as soon as it is laid in the grave, investigate every 
action of life, and punish the guilty with fearful tortures. He summoned his 
family and friends to be present at the making of his will, and required them to 
promise that he should be laid in an old grave. “ What matters it,” asked the 
astonished witnesses, ‘* whether you are laid in a new or an old gryve ?” After 
a short pause, he replied, ** Oh, when Monkir and Nekir come to examine me, 
[ will tell them that [ have been dead these fifty years, and consequently that I 


soup, and I could not refrain from weeping when the taste of it brought her to 

my recollection.” The Khojah thus assured, took also a spoonful, which scald- 

ed. him in a similar way, and forced him to shed tears. ++ Effendi,” said his 

wife, sneeringly, ‘“‘ what is the matter ! why are you weeping !”—* Ah !” said 

he, “ my tears proceed from just and deep rooted sorrow ; I grieve that so re- 

oxen a lady as your mother was, should, at her death, have left a daughter 
ou behind her.” 

Although Nasir-ed-din was really in great poverty, the appearance which he 
made inthe Kazee’s robes led to a general belief of his wealth. One night a 
robber broke into the house, and the wife hearing the noise, exclaimed, « Ef- 
fendi! Effendi! there’s a thief in the house !” The Khojah, lazily turning in 
his bed replied, “« Tut, woman, never mind, | only hope he may find something, 
for then we can take it from him.” 

In order to raise a little money, Nasir ed-din took an old guitar, and frequent- 
ed the roads about Constantinople as an itinerant musician. One day he meta 
wealthy traveller who asked him whither he was going. The Khojah answered 
that he was trying to pick up a little money by singing and music. “ Sing me 
a song,” said the traveller, and I will give you a couple of paras.” Deeming 
such remuneration inadequate, the Khojah at first refused, but when the travel- 
ler threatened violence, he preluded a little on his guitar, and then sung the 
first line of the popular song 


“J went and J stood by the shores of the sea.” 


This line he repeated several times without variation. «* What!” exclaimed 
the traveller, “ will you never make any further progress ?”—“ Hand out some 
more paras, my fine fellow,” replied Nasir-ed-din, +‘ and then perhaps I may be 
persuaded to go in and take a dip.” 
Itinerancy proved pretty profitable, the Khojah soon became sufficiently rich 
to buy a donkey and aslave. One day, a neighbour, whom he had no great 
‘wish to oblige, came running to him and said, “ Khojah Effendi, I have great 
need of a donkey to bring home wood to-day, have the kindness to lend me 
"—“ | have not my donkey at home,” said the Khojah At this instant 


have passed through their hands before ; should they doubt my word, I will 
desire them to look at the grave, and thus I shall escape from their clutches.” 


MR. LYELL ON THE MISSISSIPPI DELTA. 

At the late meeting of the British Association Mr. Lyell delivered his dis- 
course on the delta and alluvial deposits of the Mississippi, and other points in 
the geology of North America, observed in the year 1845-6. The delta of the 
\Mississippi may be defined as that part of the great alluvial piain which lies be 
low or to the south of the branching off of the highest arm of the river, called 
the Atchafalaya. The delta is about 13,600 square miles in area, and eleva- 
ted from a few inches to ten feet above the level of the sea. The greater 
of it protrudes into the Gulf of Mexico, beyond the general coast line. 
level plain to the north, as far as Cape Girardeau, in Missouri, above the june- 
‘tion of the Ohio, is of the same character, including, according to Mr. Fo: % 
lan area of about 16,000 square miles, and is therefore larger than the delta. It 
lis very variable in width from east to west, being near its northern extremity, 
lor at the mouth of the Ohio, 50 miles wide, at Memphis 30, at the mouth of the 
|White River80, and contracting again farther south, at Grand Gulf, to 33 
‘miles. ‘The delta and alluvial plain rise by so gradual a slope from the sea as 
'to attain, at the junction of the Ohio, a distance of 800 sails by the river, an 
elevation of only 200 feet above the Gulf of Mexico. 

Mr. Lyell first described the low mud-banks covered with reeds at the 
‘mouths of the Mississippi, and the pilot-station called the Balize, then passed 
to the quantity of drift-wood choking up some of the bayous, or channels, inter- 
secting the banks, and lastly enlarged on the long narrow promontory formed 
by the great river and its banks between New Orleans and the Balize. The 
advance of this singular tongue of land has been generally supposed to have 
been very rapid; but Mr. Lyell and Dr. Carpenter, who accompanied him, ar- 
rived at an opposite conclusion. After comparing the present state of this 
region with the map published by Charlevoix 120 years ago, they doubt whe- 
ther the land has, on the whole, gained more than a mile in the course of a cen- 


the animal brayed in the stable. « Ho!” exclaimed the neighbour, * do I not 


tury. A large excavation, eighteen feet deep, made for the gas-v.orks at New 
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Orleans, and still in progress in March 1846, shews that much of the soil there 
consists of fine clay or mud, containing innumerable stools of trees, buried at 
various levels, in an erect position, with their roots attached, implying the for- 
mer existence there of fresh-water swamps, covered with trees, over which the 
sediment of the Mississippi was spread during inundations so as _ slowly to raise 
the level of the ground. As the site of the excavation is now about nine feet 
above the sea, the lowest of these upright trees imply that the region where 
they grew has sunk down about nine feet below the sea-level. The exposure 
also in the vertical banks of the Mississippi at low water, for hundreds of miles 
above the head of the delta, of the stumps of trees buried with their roots in 
their natural position, three tiers being occasivnally seen one above the other, 
shews that the river in its wanderings has opened a channel through ancient 
morasses, where trees once grew, and where alluvial matter gradually accumu- 
lated. The old deserted bed also of the river, with its banks raised fifteen feet 
above the adjoining low grounds, bears testimony to the frequent shifting of the 
place of the main stream ; and the like inference may be drawn from the occur- 
rence here and there of crescent shaped lakes, each many miles in length, and 
half amile or more in breadth, which have once constituted great curves or 
bends of the river, but are now often far from it. The Mississippi, by the con- 


stant undermining of its banks, checks the rise of large commercial towns on 
its borders, and causes a singular contrast between the wealth and splendour of 


800 or more fine steamers, some of which may truly be called floating palaces, 
and the flat monotonous wilderness of uncleared land which extends for hun- 
dreds of miles on both sides of the great navigable stream. 

Mr. Lyell visited, in March 1846, the region shaken for three months in 
1811-12 ,! the earthquake of New Madrid. One portion of it, situated in the 
states of Missouri and Arkansas, is now called the sunk country. It extends 
about seventy miles north and south, and thirty east and west, and is. for the 
most part, submerged. Many dead trees are still standing erect in the swamps, 
and a far greater number lie prostrate. Even an the dry ground in the vicini- 
ty all the forest trees which are of prior date to 1811 are leafless ; they are sup- 

to have been killed by the loosening of their roots by the repeated shocks 
of 1811-12. Numerous rents are also observable in the grounds where it opered 
in 1811, and many “ sink holes,” or cavities, from ten to thirty yards wide, and 
twenty feet or more in depth, interrupt the general level of the plain, which 
were formed by the spouting out of large quantities of sand and mud during the 
earthquakes. 


In attempting to compute the minimum of time required for the accumulation 


of the alluvial matter in the delta and valley of the Mississippi, Mr. Lyell re | 
riments made by Dr. Riddell at New Orleans, shewing' 
proportion of sediment in the river was to the water! 


ferred to a series of ex 
that the mean annu 

1-1245 in weight, or about 1-3000 in volume. From the observations of the 
same gentleman, and those of Dr. Carpenter, and of Mr. Forshey, an eminent 
engineer of Louisiana, the average width, depth, and velocity of the Mississip- 
pi. and thence the mean annual discharge of water were deduced. In assu- 


ming 528 feet, or the 10th of a mile, as the probable thickness of the deposit of 


mud and sand in the delta, Mr. Lyell founds his conjecture on the depth of the 
Gulf of Mexico between the southern point of Florida and the Balize, which 
equals on an average 100 fathoms. The area of the delta being about 13.600 
square statute miles, and the quantity of solid matter annually brought down by 
the river, 3,702,758,400 cubic feet, it must have taken 67,000 years for the for- 
mation of the whole ; and if the alluvial matter of the plain above be 264 feet 
deep, or half that of the delta. it has required 33,500 more years for its accu- 
mulation, even if its area be estimated as only equal to that of the delta, where- 
as it is in fact larger. If some deduction be made from the time here stated 


in consequence of the effect of the driftwood which must have aided in filling, 
up more rapidly the space above alluded to, a far more important allowance 


must be made, on the other hand, for the loss of matter, owing to the finer par- 
ticles of mud not settli 


sea, and even conveyed into the Atlantic by the Gulf stream. Yet the whole 
period during which the Mississippi has transported its earthy burden to the 


ocean, though perhaps far exceeding 100,000 years, must be insignificant in a 


geological point of view, since the bluffs, or cliffs, bounding the great valley,) 


and therefore older in date, and which are from 50 to 250 feet in perpendicu- 
lar hei 
trine 

bones of the mastodon, elephant, tapir, mylodon, and other megathoid animals : 
also a species of horse, ox, and other mammalia, most of them extinct species. 


The loam rests at Vicksburg and other places on eocene or lower tertiary stra-, 
ta, which in their tarn repose on cretaceous rocks. A section from Vicksburg 
to Darien, through the states of Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia, exhibits 


this superposition, as well as that of the cretaceous strata on carboniferous rocks 
at Tuscaloosa. Mr. Lyell ascertained that the huge fossil cetacean named 
Zeugludon by Owen is confined to the eocene deposits. In the cretaceous 
strata the remains of the mosasaurus and other reptiles occur without any 
cetacea. The coal-fields of Alabama were next alluded to, from which fossil 
plants have been procured by Professor Brumby and Mr. Lyell, of the genera 
sphenopteris, neuropteris, calamites, lepidodendron, sigillaria, stigmaria, and 
others, most of them identical in species, as determined by Mr. ©. Bunbury, 
with fossils of Northumberland. ‘his fact is the more worthy of notice, be 
cause the coal of Tuscaloosa, situated iu latitude 33° 10 north, is farther south 
than any regi 


whether in Europe or North America ; and it affords, 


the wide extension of a uniform flora in the carboniferous epoch. Mr. Lyell, 
recently adopted by several able botanists, that the. 


adverting to the 
climate of the coal period was remarkable for its moisture, equability, a 
freedom from cold, rather than the intensity of its tropical heat, stated that 
this 
cial period, is confirmatory of the theory first advanced by him in 1830, to ex- 
plain the ancient geological changes of climate by geographical revolutions in 
the position of land sea. 


The lapse of ages implied by the distinctness of the fossils of the eocene, 


cretaceous, carboniferous, and other strata is such, that were we to endeavour 
to give an idea of it, we must estimate its duration not by years, as in the case 
of the delta, but by such units as would be constituted by the interval between 


the ing of the delta and our own times. 


« Tt.is now fifty years,” said Mr. Lyell, “since Playfair, after studying the 
rhood of Edinburgh in company with Dr. Hutton and Sir 
Hall, was so struck with the evidences they afforded of the immensity! 
of past time, that he observed, ‘ How much farther reason may go than imagi-| 
nation can venture to follow!’ These views were common to the most illus- |trancing ecstacy which are the lot of those who love. 


rocks in the neig' 
James 


\|layers of fine unctuous clay. 


at the mouths of the river, but being swept out far to, 


t, consist in great parts of loam containing land, fluviatile, and lacus- 
ells, of species still inhabiting the same country. These fossil shells,, 
occurring in a deposit resembling the loess of the Rhine, are associated with oe 


n in which this ancient fossil flora had previously been studied, ) 
i therefore, a new proof of 


conclusion, as well as the oscillations of temperature implied by the gla- 


or of Germany, or of Italy, or Scandinavia, or England ; all have arrived at the 
leame conclusion respecting the great antiquity of the globe, and that, too, in- 
‘opposition to their earlier prepossessions, and to the popular belief of their age. 

‘It must be confessed that while this unanimity is satisfactory as a remarkable 

‘test of truth, it is somewhat melancholy to reflect that at the end of half a cen- 

tury, when so many millions have passed through our schools and colleges since 

| Playfair wrote that eloquent passage, there should still be so great a discor- 

dance between the opinions of scientific men and the great mass of the eom- 

‘munity. Had there been annual gatherings such as this, where they who are 

entitled tospeak with authority address themselves toa numerous assembly 
drawn from the higher classes of society, who by their cultivation and influence, 
must direct the education and form the opinions of the many of humbler sta- 

| Gon, it is impossible that so undesirable and unsound a state of things should 

||have now prevailed, as that there should be one creed for the philosopher. and 

another for the multitude Had there been meetings like this even for a quar- 

ter of a century. we should have already gained for geology the same victory 

that has been so triumphantly won by the astronomer. The earth's antiquity, 
| together with the history of successive races of organic beings. would have 
||been ere this as cheerfully and universally acknowledged as the earth's motion, 
or the number, magnitude, and relative distances of the heavenly bodies. [ am 
sure it would be superfluous if I were to declare, in an assembly like this, my 

deep conviction which you—al] of you—share, that the farther we extend our 
researches into the wonders of creation in time and space, the more do we 
'jexalt, refine, and elevate our conceptions of the Divine Artificer of the uni- 
verse.” 

|| Mr. Lyell concluded this discourse by announcing his corroboration of the 
discovery recently made by Dr. King at Greensburg. thirty miles from Pittsburg 
‘jin Pennsylvania, of the occurrence of fossil footprints of large reptillon in the 
'|middle of the aneient coal measures. They project in relief from the lowest 
|jsurface of slabs of sandstone, and are also found impressed on the subjacent 
Thisis the first well-established example of a 
vertebrated animal more highly organised than fishes being met with in a strat- 
um of such high antiquity. 


| SATIRE ON WOMEN. 
| Hints on Husband Catching ; or a Manual for Marriageable Misses. By the 
Hon. Author of « Hints on the nature and Management of Duns,” 

&c. Pp. 171.- Newby. 

Bitter enough against the sex, under the guise of reproving sordid mothers, 
and heartless daughters, there are, nevertheless, some unpalatable truths, and a 
‘fair leaven of sprightliness in this jeu d’ esprit, though it pertains to the ad cap- 
'|tandum class of publication, and is made for an ephemeral existence.  Man- 
||traps set here,” is the motto ; and there are some rude coloured prints, not ill- 
|jconceived, to accord with the text in prose and verse. The dedication says half 
in sober earnest, und half in satirical jest : 
|| “ The importance attached to the institution of marriage, is not at all an ex- 
jaggerated one. To select one from the mass of mortals with whom you are 
‘jhenceforth to share the good and ill of life in common ; one whose tastes, plea- 
||sures, interests, and affections, are to be yours, whether your twin-journey be 
jalong the pleasant and flowery valleys of existence, or up its steep and precipit- 
ous paths ; one whose morning and evening prayers are to ascend with your own 
\\to God : one whose unclosing eyes are to greet the sun when yours do: one 
'\who is to eat at the same table, to drink of the same cup, and to be, in a word, 
like the ‘lamb’ which Nathan’s beautiful parable described as ‘lying on the poor 
man's bosom ;° and ail this, not for a few years only, but < till death you * do 
part'—to select a partner like this, ought, indeed, be a grave, almost an awful 
task, and not the theme for the satirist's or the jester's pen. And yet, ladies, I 
feel emboldened to dedicate my + Hints’ to you, and to approach, with the cap 
jand bells of Momus, a subject which ought to be too sacred for anything less 
| pure than a seraph’s wing to touch! And why! Because, my fair readers, 
jlyou have not been taught to look upon marriage in so solemn a light ; you have 

not been impressed with such grave ideas of that tremendous undertaking ; you, 
|jin short, would yawn with ennui at the serious dissertation, while you may wel- 
come with asmile the more congenial jest. But in one sense [ err when I as- 
sert that matrimony is not an object of vast importance in your eyes ; almost 
from the cradle you are trained up by your ambitious mothers, to consider mar- 
lriage the aim ofyour existence, the ‘ one thing needful’ of life ; its + Open Se- 
||same’ to wealth, distinction, and luxuries of every description. Matrimony, 

then, is to be to you the signal of emancipation. A ‘ married woman’ may do 
what she likes ; and as long as she keeps within the limits of decorum—that is 
to say, as long as she is not actually an adultress—she may flirt, dress. and en- 
joy herself to an unlimited extent. No wonder, then, poor girls, that with such 
prospects maternally and insidiously held out to your attention, you are soon 
_jconvinced how desirable a consummation lies within the circle of ‘the plain gold 
‘|ring.” No wonder, then, that you eagerly take your places in thefranks of mat- 
|jrons expectant, and arm yourselves at all po'nts for conquest. For this you 
||study coquetry, so admirably called by George Sand—whom I may quote with- 
|jout offence, as your delicacy now-a-days, never recoils from a French novel— 
||* the puerile and immodest amusement of exciting desires ;’ for this you suffer 
|}each ball room booby to clasp your waists, and breathe upon your cheeks in the 
waltz : for this you attempt—you have not the Parisian art of accomplishing it 
—the polka ; for this you leave uncovered the swan like neck, and the ivory 
shoulders, and benevolently display to us as much of your beautiful busts as you 
||dare shew with a due regard to the ‘Society for the Suppression of Vice !’ How 
can vou, then, take it amiss if, in addition to the valuable precepts of your admir- 
able mothers, a humble bachelor, of some little experience, perhaps, in the ways 
of this wicked world, should take it tpon himself to give you a few useful 
and unpretending ‘ Hints, towards the fuytherance of your dearest projects 1’ 

Of the opinions &c., in the body of the performance the following extracts will 
furnish a notion : 

« You, my accomplished readers, marry not to msure the happiness of your 
‘husbands, but the enjoyment of your own luxuries ; not the appropation of your 
/God, but the envy of your fellow sinners. Christianity, then, must hold no 
place in vour education. Nor would it be advisable for you to dedicate any time 
or attention to literature ; at least to that sort of literature which improves and 
adorns the mind, while it delights the understanding and gratifies the heart. Of 
what earthly use—to adopt the expression of your prudent mothers—-would the 
lay of the poet, or the impassioned, yet elevating, prose of the most brilliant 
nius, be to you? The poet sings love, of the ineffable harmony which licks 
the adoner with the adored ; of the wild, yet sweet fancies, the dreamy, yeten- 

The ing tenderness 


triows of his contemporaries, and since that time have been adopted by all jof the maid, tempered as it is by modesty ; the noble ardour of the youth, chas 
France ions mortals 


geologists, whether their minds have been formed by the literature of 


‘itened as it is by esteem ; the spheres of light to whose glorious regions 
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are borne on the wings of affection ; these, and such as these, are the minstrel’s 
theme ; while rare and exalted conceits, holy and sublime ideas, spiritual as- 
pirations, and heart sprang enthusiasm, glow like the diamonds of the mine, 
amid the polished phrases of the essayist and the philosopher. And what, my 


RAMBLE IN LONDON, 
An Antiquarian Ramble in the Streets of London. By John'T. Smith. Edited 
by Charles Mackay. 
We fancy we have to thank Mr. Mackay rather than Mr. Smith for this amus- 


husband hunting readers, are all these profitless vagaries to you! Like Gallio,! ing « Ramble.” The latter, perhaps left some memoranda, gleaned from per- 


you ‘ care for none of these things.’ e literary diet I should recommend for 


} 


sonal information during his long life, which Mr. Mackay has expanded into a 


your digestion is, the vulgarity of a Mrs. Trollope, the fashionable and senseless| ‘couple of volumes. The Ramble begins with Hyde-park-corner, and ends with 
slip-slop of a Mrs, Gore. and the dull personalities ofa ‘ Coningsby ;° or if these| the Tower of London _ In its course it takes in ground consecrated by the re- 
py those which resemble them, are found at last too vulgar, too senseless, and) 'sidence and actions of the most famous men in English story. Every stone, 


too dull, take a volume of 


Balzac’s, Sue’s, or Soulie’s (what spinster now-a-| could it speak, would become eloquent with local reminiscences of poets 


days from the Lady Arabellas to the Miss Smiths, does not understand, or pre-) orators, statesmen and kings, warriors and patriots. Unhappily for the antiqua- 


tend to understand, French,) where the most immoral doctrines, the warmest 
scenes, and the most monstrous principles are at least disguised, if not compen- 
sated, by such brilliancy and pathos. As, then, you mustavoid love and Chris- 
tianity, so also must you carefully eschew the vanities of real and pure literature 
in your education.” 


“A prudent spinster will study well before marriage, the nature, so far as she 
can study what her suitor generally takes care to conceal a much as possible, — 
habits, temper, disposition, and foibles—the foibles above all, for they are hob- 
bies, on which. when once mounted, a man may be led, by a clever hand, to the 
devil itself—of him whom she thinks of accepting as her future ‘ lord and mas- 
ter.’ She will watch keenly every play of the muscles, every change of the 
countenance, every variation in the demeanor, and shape her own course accor- 
dingly ; while with the same as&iduity that she employs in diving into his se- 
crets, she will scrupulously hide her own from his scrutiny. Women, again, 
have the advantage of men in this respect. ‘The male sex cannot fit so closely, 


rian, London changes its aspect faster than any city in Europe. The pro 
of improvement is not very perceptible, yet, after a lapse of years, it is felt to 
be marked and rapid. Great buildings fall into decay when their destination is 


lchanged ; and the ever-active spirit of trade converts them into shops and ware. 


houses. Old houses are pulled down, and new streets are built, till localities 
entirely change their face and character. Every one long resident in London 
will recognise a marvellous change, even within his own experience; but that 
— becomes a transformation when carried back for three or four generations 
farther. 

In the sixteenth century the noble family of the Sidneys had their mansion in 
the Old Bailey. A couple of centuries later, the same mansion, then ievousl 
in decay, was taken as a residence by the notorious thief-catcher, Jonathan Wild. 
In the reign of Edward III. the road from Westminster Abbey to Temple-bar 
was impassable, and a tax had to be levied for its repair. Even so late as in 
1560 the Strand was a loosely-built street, with the gardens to the houses run- 
ning down to the Thames; and St. Giles’s was a distant country-village. Dry- 


or wear so becommingly that mask of graceful dissimulation, which ladies put on||den ate tarts with his mistress in the Mulberry Gardens, now forming the site of 


and wear with so much fascination. A man who wishes to be on his guard, and) | 
reserved, ordinarily becomes sullen and silent ; while a woman is never so live- 
ly, talkative and good humored, as when she is using the most profound dissim- 
ulation to obtain any object which she may have in view.” 

And the following are not bad remarks on the circumstances to which they 


« Tt is a curious fact, and one interesting to —— looker on at the 
the game of husband hunting, that unmarried ladies derive much more ussist- 
ance from the counsels and instructions of mothers and other female relations, 
than they ever do from their fathers or male connections. Woman's disposition 
and nature are inclined to intrigue ; and the skill, manwuvres, and adroitness, 
which have become useless to themselves, are yet not permitted to be laid up 
and grow rusty, but are ee by kind hearted matrons to the assistance and 
support of their unmarried relations. ‘The father has generally the business, 
the pecuniary interests, and the government of the family to attend to ; while 
the mother finds an ample field for employment in the edifying occupation of su- 
perintending the ess of her spinster daughters towards the dazzling regions 
of a* good match’. The mother, then, is the natural ally of the daughter in 
matrimonial projects, while the papa’s functions in that department are general 

ly confined to paying the ‘dear girl's’ dot, or inquiring, with laudable and pater- 
nal solicitude, as to the satisfactory footing on which the ‘ intended’ stands at 
his banker's. Honor your fathers, then, spinister readers, for their money pays 
for your luxuries ; but love your mothers—as far, at least, as such hearts as 


Bennett and Arlington-streets. Sedley, amidst the labyrinth of streets branch- 
ing from Piccadilly, would be puzzled to discover the locality of the gardens 
that gave a name to his comedy, and a place of assignation for all the gallante- 
ries of his day. 

It would be as difficult to describe this book, with its store of reminiscences 
of persons, and anecdotes of places, as it would be a piece of Mosaic work. It 
is composed of separate bits, each very minute, though of some worth, all made 
to fit in to their respective places. We must take a few quotations as we turn 
over the pages. 

St James’s-street has an air sedate enough now. Who, walking down the 
well-watched, well-lighted pavement, would imagine that less than two centu- 


ries ago, five desperate ruffians laid wait for a Duke here to carry him to Tyburn 


and hang him :— 
COLONEL BLOOD AND THE DUKE OF ORMOND. 

“ It was in this street, and not in Piccadilly, as has been often stated, that 
the infamous Colonel Blood, whose name is so well known for his daring at- 
tempt to rob the Tower of the regalia of England, set upon the Duke of Or- 
mond, aided by four ruffians, and attempted to assassinate him on his way to 
Clarendon-house. The object of the conspirators was not, however, the instan- 
taneous murder of the Duke. ‘They intended to carry him to Tyburn, and hang 
him on the stationary gibbet upon that spot, in revenge for a punishment inflic 
upon some companions of theirs in Ireland during the Duke's administration of 
the affairs of that country. The Duke was dragged out of his carriage, and 


Ocroser 31, | 


yours can love anything but self—for they are your surest guide in your pursuit) |tied on a horse behind one of the villains, who was spurring his steed towards 
of a husband.” Tyburn. He managed, however, to disengage his hands, and straggle with his 

But we must not dive too deep into a trifle of this kind; and conclude with) \assailant, until his domestics arrived to his rescue. The future favour shown 
a sample of the poetry ; which re-echoes the prose of every chapter : by the court to this sanguinary ruffian is a mystery which it is not easy to un- 


“ My Mother! A Lady's Lament. 
Who brought me forth one happy day, 
And to my flattered sire did say, 
‘My dear she’s just your own portrait ?” 

My mother ! 
Who, though a Christian parent styled, 
Ne’er suckled me, her own dear child, 
For fear her figure should be spoiled * 

My mother ! 

* * * * * » 

Who said, ‘ Be this your future plan, 
My girl, make conquests when you can ; 
Don’t pray to God, but prey on—man !’ 

My mother ! 
Who had me taught to waltz with grace, 
And dance without a blushing face, 
The polka’s meretricious pace ? 

My mother ! 


Who brought me ‘out’ at seventeen, 
When I became the worshipped queen 
Of all the fools in fashion’s scene ! 
My mother ! 


Who cautioned me, all things above, 
To never think or dream of love ; 
Tobe the hawk, and not the dove? 
My mother ! 
Who always watched in great affright, 
For fear I should be caught some night 
By handsome face and pockets light ! 
My mother ! 
* * * * * * 
Who shewn me off five seasons now, 
Till every soul my face does know, 
And dandies whisper, ‘ Tis no go !’ 
My mother ! 
Who does not mark my cheek grow pale, 
_ My health give way, my spirits fail, 
Because I feel I’m getting ‘stale !’ 
My mother ! 
‘Who'll keep me fiddle-faddling on, 
Till bloom and beauty both are gone 
From face and form, ahd then—I’m done ! 
My mother ! 


ravel. After his attempt upon the regalia he received a pension of £500 per 
annum, was constantly seen in the purlieus of the court and in the presence- 
chamber, and was pardoned by the Duke of Ormond for his offence against him, 
at the earnest solicitation of the court.” 

St. James’s-square has rather a gloomy look now ; yet, in the time of Wil- 
liam III., it was a great place for public rejoicings. Here grand displays of 
fireworks, celebrated state festivities, and here the Dutch ambassador gave 


4 TREAT TO THE MOB IN 1697. 

“* Yesterday being the day of thanksgiving appointed by the States-General 
for the peace, his Exceilency the Dutch Ambassador made a very noble bonfire 
before his house in St. James’s-square, consisting of about 140 pitch barrels 
placed perpendicularly on seven scaffolds, during which the trumpets sounded, 
and two hogsheads of wine were kept cschiantlty running amongst the common 
No. 388 of ‘ The Postman,’ 1697.’” 

e parish of St. Anne’s was a favourite haunt of John Smith. He has left 
us some curious notices of 


THE CELEBRITIES IN LEICESTER-SQUARE. 
«Mr. J. 'T. Smith, who, for many years of his life, was employed in collect- 
ing materials for this work, and who was fond of learning from very old 


their reminiscences of London in their youth, had a conversation in the year 


1825, with a gentleman named Packer, then in his eighty-seventh year, and 
who remembered Leicester-fields long before the accession of George III. He 
said it was a dirty place, where ragged boys assembled to play at chuck. In 
the King’s-mews adjoining was a cistern where the horses were watered, behind 


|which was a horse-pond, where pickpockets that were caught in the neighbour- 


hood were taken and ducked. This old gentleman remembered better than 
anything else the marriage of the Hon. John Spencer, ancestor of the 

Earl Spencer, with Miss Poyntz, the splendour of which took a great saleniee 
his youthful imagination. He said they made their first visit to court (that was 
to Leicester-house, to the Prinee Frederick and Princess of Wales first, before 
they went to the King at St. James's, as was then commonly the practice) on 
a Sunday after the morning service. The procession consisted of two carri 

and a chair. In the first carriage were the bridegroom and Lord Cowper, with 
three footmen behind ; in the second, the mother and sister of the bride, also 
with three footmen behind ; the bride followed. in a new sedan chair, lined with 
white satin, a black page walking before, and three footmen behind, all in the 
most superb liveries. e diamonds worn by the newly-married pair were pre- 
sented to Mr. Spencer by Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, and were worth 
£100,000. ‘The shoe-buckles of the bridegroom were alone worth £30,000. 
Mr. Packer added to this narration, that the streets were so thinly built upos in 
this neighbourhood about that time, that, when the heads of two men, who were 
executed for participation in the Scottish rebellion, were placed on Temple-bar, 
a man stood in Leicester-fields, with a telescope, to give the boys a sight of them 
for a halfpenny a piece. 
“The names of two of the greatest artists that E boasts of are asso~ 
jciated with Leicester-square. Sir Joshua Reynolds and William Hogarth lived 


We are glad to notice that, though the subject is tempting, there are no im- 
proprieties to disfigure and prohibit this volume. 


and died in it. Hogarth’s house was one of the two that now form the Sablo- 
jniere Hotel ; Sir Joshua Reynolds's was on the opposite side, the fourth house 
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from Sydney's-alley. We point them out thus particularly that the young en | 
thusiasts in art, of whom there are, no doubt. hundreds, up-springing to maturity 
and fame, may know exactly where to visit them, and have their emulation ex-, 
cited by the visit. Both houses were the resort of the wits of the dav, espe- 
cially Sir Joshua’s. Johnson—the Johnson—was his constant guest; Boswell. 
too, came there ; and, in his better days, the author of that sweetest of sweet 
poems, ‘The Deserted Village.’ Sir Joshua died at his house on Thursday 
evening, February 28, 1792, at the age of sixty-nine. On the 3d of March, his 
remains were interred in the crypt of St. Paul's. 


[putes or else ont of sympathy for his offence, for the marriage was very unpopu- 
tar Pave betiaved himself even more nobly than his mas er. His words upon 
ithe scaffold were —: | take God to witness, that knoweth the hearts of all men, 
jthat I am sorry | have offended her Majesty, sol did never mean harm to her 
[ftighsess's person, crown, or dignity, but have been as true a subject as any in — 
‘England, to the best of my ability.’’ Then, holding up his right hand, he said, 
‘This hand did I put to the plough, and got my living by it many years. If it 
lhad pleased her Highness to have pardoned it, and to have taken my left hand 
lor my life, she would have dealt more favourably with me, for now I have no 


“ Among other illustrious inhabitants of Leicester-square was the eminen'|/neans to live; but Giod, which is the Father of us all, will provide forme. I 


surgeon, John Hunter, who lived next door to Hogarth’s 
inhabited in 1728, by Arthur Onslow, the speaker of the House of Commons 
and by Lords North and Grey.” 

Gerard-street is associated with the names of Dryden and Edmund Burke 
The former lived at No. 43. It was here he died, and that Lord Jefferies, a son 
worthy to transmit his father’s fame, made 


A RIOT AT THE POET'S FUNERAL. 

«On the Sunday following his death a grand procession of eighteen mourn- 
ing-coaches were ready to move towards Westminster Abbey, when a party o: 
aristocratic mohocks and disturbers of the peace, headed by Lord Jeffries, the 
son of the infamous judge of the same name, passed through the streets, intox: 
cated, although it was morning, and bent upon mischief. Jeffries asked whose 
funeral it was, and, being told, he protested vehemently that so great a man as 
Dryden should not be buried in that shabby manner, and that he would, with 
the leave of Lady Elizabeth, have the honour of his interment, and, further, be- 
stow the sum of £1,000 to erect a monument in the Abbey. With several of 

is companions he rushed up stairs to her room, where the widow lay sick in 
bed, and repeated what he had said in the street. Lady Elizabeth refused her 
consent, upon which the heartless rake fell upon his knees, and swore he would 


never move till she allowed him to conduct the funeral. The poor lady, weak || 


ened with grief and illness, was so frightened by this rovsterer and his crew, 
that she fainted away, upon which Jeffries rushed down stairs, and, pretending 
that he had her authority, stopped the funeral, and ordered the body to be car- 
ried to an undertaker’s in Cheapside, and there left till further orders. In the 
meantime, Westminster Abbey was lighted up, and the bishop in attendance to 
perform the last rites. He waited for some hours, and then retired. Jeffries. 
when waited upon by the undertaker of Cheapside, said he knew nothing of the 
matter—that if he had done anything he had done it in a drunken frolic, and 
would have no more to do with it. In consequence of this unfeeling and ruf- 
fianly conduct, the body was not buried until three weeks afterwards. Imme- 
diately after the funeral, Mr. Charles Dryden sent a challenge to the fellow who 
had so outraged every feeling of decency and humanity, but received no answer. 
He sent messengers, who were always denied, and finally watched for him in 
the streets, to chastise him. Jeffries, who to his other evi! qualities, added that 
of cowardice, kept carefully out of his way for three years, when Mr. Charles 
Dryden was unfortunately drowned in the Thames near Windsor.” 

A curious picture of manners truly. On the whole, we may be thankful to 
Sir Robert Peel for the metropolitan police. 


ie that the thick throng of life sweeps heedlessly by, have been memora- 
ble for brave and terrible scenes in their time. On the very ground now occu 
pied by the statue of Charles, at Charing-cross, was the gibbet fixed for the ex- 
ecution of the stern old regicides, who had conducted, at a place in view of 
their scaffold, their King to the block. Harrison, Jones, and Scope, died first 
with the air of martyrs, and then came :— 


THE EXECUTION OF HUGH PETERS. 
“ Hugh Peters, the famous preacher of Oliver Cromwell, was afraid before- 
hand that his spirits would fail him, and that he should not behave himself with 

per heroism at the last hour. Another, of the name of Cooke, was executed 

fore him, and Peters was made to sit within the rails to behold his death. We 
shall in quote the simple language of the author of this account in the 
‘State Trials :’ While sitting thus, one came to him and upbraided ‘him with 
the death of the king, bidding him, with opprobrious language, to repent. He 
replied, ‘ Friend, you do not well to trample upon a dying man; you are greatly 
mistaken ; I had nothing to do in the death of the king.” When Mr. Cooke 
was cut down and brought to be quartered, one they call Colonel Turner, told 
the Sheriff's men to bring Mr. Peters near, that he might see him. By-and-by. 
the hangman came to him, all besmeared in blood, and rubbing his bloody hands 
together, tauntingly asked him, + Come, how do you like this—how do you like 
this work?’ To whom Mr. Peters replied, ‘I am not, I thank God, terrified at 
it: you we your worst !” 

*« When he was going to his execution, he looked about and espied a man to 
whom he gave a var of gold, having bowed it first, and desired him to go to 
the place where his daughter lodged, and to carry that to her as a token from, 
him, and to let her know that his heart was as full of comfort as it could be, 
and _ before that piece should come into her hands, he should be with God 
in glory. 

: Being upon the ladder, he spake to the sheriff, saying, ‘ Sir. you have here 
slain one of the servants of God before mine eyes, and have made me to behold| 
it on purpose to terrify and discourage me ; but God hath made it an ordinance! 
to me for my strengthening and encouragement.’ When he was going to die, 
he said to himself, ‘ What, flesh! art thou unwilling to go to God through the 
fire and jaws of death? Oh!’ he added, to the spectators, ‘ this is a good day ; 
He is come that I have long looked for, and I shall soon be with him in glory.’ 
And so he smiled when he went away. What Mr. Peters said further at his 
execution, either in his speech or prayer, it could not be taken, in regard his 
voice was low at the time, and the people uncivil.” 

A bloody business of another kind was transacted in the old market-place _ 
Westminster, which stood near the middle of Charles-street. Master Stubbs, 
a barrister, was found guilty of writing a pamphlet against the marriage of 
Queen Elizabeth with the Duke of Anjou, and his servant, Page, with publish-| 
ing it. Each was condemned to lose his right hand. Their conduct on the 
scaffold affectingly illustrates :— P 


THE LOYALTY OF ELIZABETH’s SUBJECTS. 

«« Stubbs made a speech upon the scaffold full of eloquence and manly feeling ; 
and patting his hand upon the block, where the executioner, with a butcher's 
cleaver a mallet, was waiting, he fell on his knees, and prayed to the peo- 
ple— ns for me, now my calamity is at hand!’ Camden says, that as soon 
as his hand was off, he pulled off his cap with his left hand, waved it in the air, 
and exclaimed, ‘God save the Queen!’ He then fainted away, and was re- 
moved. The multitude did not join in his shout. Camden says they were 


The square was als«| 


deeply silent, either from horror at this new and unusual punishment, or else out 
of commiseration towards the man, who was of honest and unblameable re- 


beseech you all to pray for me, that I may take this punishment patiently.” He 
then laid his hand upon the block, and implored the executioner to do his work 
effectually at one blow. The man. however, daunted perhaps, and unnerved 
by the inflexible courage of his victim, had to strike twice before the hand was 
severed. Page, heroic even in this agony, lifted up the stump, and, pointing 
with his left hand to his lost member, exclaimed, ‘I have left there the hand of 
a true Englishman !’ and so he went from the scaffold, says the account, ‘ stoutlie 
and with great courage.’”’ 

London is rather too celebrated for its places of execution. In the centre of 
Lincoln’s-inn fields, the scaffold was erected on which Lord William Russell 
died. The author suggests a monument to commemorate :— 


THE SPOT OF THE PATRIOT'’S MARTYRDOM. 

«“ Burnet says that the Duke of York, the bitter enemy of Lord Russell, 
moved the King that he might be executed in front of his own door in South- 
ampton-square, but the King rejected this as indecent, and the middle of Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields was fixed upon. On his way Newgate, on turning into Little 
Queeén-street, he shed a tear at the remembrance of his wife, for he turned to 
the Dean of Canterbury and said, ‘1 have often turned to the other hand (to- 
jwards his own house) with great comfort. but now I turn to this with greater.’ 

« Does it not seem strange that no memorial has been placed upon the spot 
lof this tragedy? The flowers grow upon the death-scene of the martyr of civil 
jand religious freedom ; but a monument ought have been erected upon it. 
James IIL, in the extremity of the misfortune that deservedly fell upon him, 
plied to the heart-broken father of Lord William Russell to aid him. ‘My 
Lord,’ said he, * you are an honest man, have great credit, and can do me sig- 
nal service.'—* Ah, sire,’ replied the Earl, «I am old and feeble, but I once had 
'ason!’ James was so struck with the solemn answer, that he walked about the 
room, and could not speak for some minutes.” 

Many of the biographical anecdotes told here will be familiar to the reader ; 
but it is pleasant to be reminded of them in connection with the localities which 
they illustrate. ‘Thus, turning up Drury-lane, we have the romantic history in 
brief of— 


NAN CLARGES, DUCHESS OF ALBEMARLE. 

“‘Drury-lane is celebrated as having been the residence of the famous Nan 
Clarges, Duchess of Albemarle. Her father was a blacksmith in the Savoy. 

«The following quotation relating to her is originally from a MS. of Mr. Au- 
brey, in Ashmole’s Museum, and has been reprinted in Granger’s + Biographical 
History.’ * When he (Monck) was prisoner in the Tower, his seamstress, Nan 
Clarges, a blacksmith’s daughter, attended upon him. It must be remembered 
‘that he was then in want, and that she assisted him. She was not at all hand- 
some nor cleanly. Her mother was one of the five women-barbers, and a wo- 
man of bad character. A ballad was made on her and the other four ; the bur- 


den of it was— 
‘ Did you ever hear the liffe, 
Or ever hear the same, 
Of five women-barbers, 
That lived in Drury-lane ?” 


« Nan Clarges was much abused by her contemporaries for the vulgarity of 
her manners. Even in that age, when refinement of conversation was not very 
common, she was considered coarse. Monck had a great opinion of her under- 
standing, and often consulted her in the greatest emergencies, and it is said that 
he was very much afraid of her; * that he did not like to offend her, as she pre- 
isently took fire, and her anger krew no bounds.’ Pepys, who had no respect 
lfor the duchess, relates the following, under date of the 4th of November, 
1666 :—* Mr. Cooling tells me the Duke of Albemarle has grown a drunken sot, 
and drinks with nobody but Troutbecke, whom nobody else will keep company 
with, of whom he told me this story, that once the Duke of Albemarle taking 
notice, as of a wonder, that Nan Hide should ever come to be Duchess of York, 
‘ Nay,’ says Troutbecke, ‘ne’er wonder at that. for if you will give me another 
bottle of wine, I will tell you as great, if not a greater miracle. And what was 
jthat, but that our dirty s (meaning his duchess) should ever come to be 
Duchess of Albemarle.’ In other parts of his ‘ Memoirs,’ Pepys describes the 
Duchess as a plain, homely, dowdy, and ‘a very ill-looked woman.’ She died 
the 23d of January, 1670, after a long and tedious indisposition, surviving her 
husband but twenty days.” 


A PILGRIMAGE TO THE GREAT ST. BERNARD. 
BY CAPTAIN C. T. WILSON, 59TH RE@T. 

For two long years had I «pitched my tent” among the storekeepers and 
overseers who form the society of the West Indies, and although [ left many 
idear friends in the regions of the sun, I blessed the ship which wafted me to 
Merry England.” The pernicious effects of a tropical life still lurked in m 
constitution, and with “a green and yellow melancholy,” I sauntered abouts 
dull streets of a garrison town ; happily I was not doomed to be for ever“ the 
tormented” of blue devils and indigestion, a happier future was about dead 
in other words, I obtained leave of absence, with permission to wander gimolensk 
soever | would. How to enjoy my conge to the utmost, was a matter requiites* 
much consideration. Italy, 

“A land 
Which was the mightiest in its old command, 
And w the loveliest ;” 
‘Spain, “ renowned, romantic land,” and Paris, dear Paris, in turn kindled m 
‘enthusiasm, by anticipations of their various charms; |] was sorely parplened, 
jand knew not which of this mighty trinity to select. At last, a friend proposed 
that we should lay our evil spirits (he too had quaffed sangaree, and eaten land- 
crabs,) among the mountains and a of Switzerland. My friend's society 
was a pleasure too agreeable to dispensed with; our plan, therefore, was 
‘sketched out, our arrangements made, the Rotterdam steamer in due time dis- 
gorged usin Holland, and after a day or two on the Rhine, with a passing glimpse 
at the wondrous Cathedral of Cologne, we were in Helvetia, the land of Tell, 
its free air colouring our pallid ks, and instilling energy into hitherto 
itorpid faculties. «Time fled like the baseless fabric of a dream.” With de- 
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light I look back upon those days! The best of good fellows was my “ com- 
pagnon de voyage,’ and above us:were the Alps, the palaces of nature ! 

After many wanderings over hill and dale, “we brought up” one evening at 
the Hotel de Londres, a comfortable hostel, in the valley of Chamouuix—the 
country of Mont Blanc! By the wayside we had fallen m with a jolly French 
student, a fellow of infinite good humour, who sang tolerably—recited Virgil— 
dabbled in colours, and therefore talked learnedly on painting, and in politics 

rofessed himself a Legitimiste. Hunger—kindest of critics —and this rollick- 
ing genius, induced us to consider our supper most excellént, our wine had been 
undeniable, and we commenced brandy and water and cigars, at peace wi'h 
mankind.: Many wondrous tales of field and flood were narrated, each vied in 
telling impossibilities, bu: I must admit that the rapid utterance, and expressive 
tomime of the Gaul, secured him an easy victory over the hum-ing and haw 
ing Islanders. Ere long. Napoleon’s passage of the Alps, the Great St. Ber- 
nard, the friars, and dogs, became the topic of conversation, and so interested 
did we grow in the historic associations connected with the Hospice, that before 
we courted the witching embraces of Morpheus, a pilgrimage on foot to the abode 
of Faith, Hope, and Charity, had been determined. Next morning we were 
to cross the Gol de Balme to Martigny, and on the following night hoped to sup 
with the jolly inhabitants of “refuge in the clouds.” That night my dreams 


“were passing strange ;” I fancied Napoleon smoked a dudeen with the red- 
nosed Prior : then would the vision change : the Emperor took upon him the 
likeness of a St. Bernard dog, and barked lustily at the Bardolphian-looking 
friar, who was suddenly transmogrified into a drunken pioneer of the Imperial 
Guard. From these effects of a brain disordered by cigars and brandy, I was 
roused by a gruff Savoyard voice, proclaiming it to be 4} o'clock, and a wet 
morning ; pleasant announcement. Nevertheless, nothing daunted, up I jump 
ed, made a hasty toilet (the wayfarer among the mountains takes little time to 
arrange his or her hair, and the razor is useless,) and hurried to the salle-a-man- 
er, where my friends were already assembled ; consumed an ample dejune, and 
long before morn had tipped with silver the glaciers of Mont Blanc, “ we three” 
were en route, our Gallic friend now chanting with emphasis an ode of Beran- 
ger's, now declaiming the loves of Aneas and Dido, with a feeling worthy of 
 Mantuan’s polished verse, while ever and anon he would stop in the midst 
of his soliloquies, to descant with enthusiasm on the wonders of surrounding 
nature—“ C’est magnifique, c'est superbe !” 
Suddenly the sun after many ineffectual attempts, forced his ruddy face 
oni the murky atmosphere, and the morning, hitherto most unpromising, 
rst 


| fresh the * inward man” at the miserable im of St. Pierre, a wretched hamlet, 


about a pe. froin Liddes. 
After a short rest we are again on the tramp, traversing the new road, lately 


constructed by the spirited Valaisans. This difficult piece of engineering 

the precipices which overhang the deep course of the Drome, and thus avoids 
the old path leading through the forest ot St. Pierre. Napoleon encountered 
great difficulty in transporting his baggage and munitions of war over that rug- 
zed sheep track. His guns were deposited in the trunks of trees hollowed for 
the purpose ; each piece of ordnance, thus protected, was dragged over the 
rough flints by an hundred men. We are told the troops performed this severe 
duty, not only with cheerfulness, but with enthusiasm. Verily the French have 
\the souls of soldiers. . 

Leaving behind the forest of St. Pierre, we reached some pasturages, and 
rested awhile at a little house of refuge belonging to the hospice, where beds 
‘and reshments of a humble kind may be had in time of necessity. Suddenly 
ithe wind began to blow freshly and the cold became intense : these disagree- 
able hints, together with the approach of night, and the fact of our being with- 
jout a guide, urged a departure much against the advice of the hostess, who 
recommended us to tarry where we were as the evening looked bad. But we 
press of “a perverse generation,” and heeded not her words. Tying on our 
hats, and firmly grasping our Alpen-stocks, we went forth. The little mae 5 
|was crossed and a deep ravine entered ; the scene, aided in picturesque ef- 
ifect by the darkness, was dreary and sterile in the extreme. As we groped 
our way through this rugged defile, we wished ourselves back in the house of 
refuge. 

At last an immense sheet of snow was reached, and here the path terminat. 
ed. The darkness had become pitchy,—the cold intense, and sleet descended 
in heavy masses. Chilled by the cold, and drenched by the sleet, we searched, 
on our hands and knees, for the semblance of a foot-mark. At length I @is- 
covered the print of a mule’s hoof, and afterwards a small path, nearly filled up 
by falling snow. Sounding with our staves, we trudged warily along, uniil a 
stone causeway was attained. ‘The sight of this artificial path mightily revived 
our fainting spirits, by indicating an approach to something human. A quarter 
lof an hour, and the walls of the hospice stood, gaunt and forlorn, before us. 
| With delight we crossed the ever-open threshold, a noble dog barking a cheer- 

His jolly greeting roused a lay brother, who immediately con- 
He seemed astonished at 


ing weicome. 
ducted us to a chamber, where a fire burnt merrily. 
our imprudence in venturing among the mountains without a guide, and, as he 
busied himself in setting upon the table a capital supper, would every now and 


burst by magic into glorious day. As yet we had journeyed on the level valley 


road, but the luxury of a smooth path must be dispensed with, and the penible 
ascent of the Col de Balme commenced in right earnest. After two hours of 
toil, the red roof of the house of refuge on the summit was descried. At this 
place we were to make our mid day halt, in order to revel upon the magnificent’ 
view it affords. On we pushed with renewed strength, reached at last the long- 
wished for portal, and, gasping for breath, turned to gaze upon this vast pano- 
rama. The snowy domes of the Alps (as Mons. Dumas expresses it) towering 
over the rich meads of the valley, look like the summer palaces of stern win- 
ter’s ruthless god. It was, in truth, a glorious sight; above, glittering in the 
noon-day sun, appeared the silver peaks of La Tour, L’Argentiere, Verte, 
Charmoz, cum multis aliis ; rom these descended, like divers sweeping man- 
tles, the sparkling waves of the glaciers. But as Jupiter among the gods, sat 
Mont Blane, visible from its summit to its base—the mere poor relation it is 
true of Chimborazo and Imaus—but the monarch of European mountains—the 
last step in that ladder of earth by which we draw nigh to heaven; below, the 
eye sweeps its course through the valley of Chamounix, smiling with verdure, 


and busy with the occupations of men. What a happy contrast does this sweet 


vale present, in its green fields and scented orchards, to the awful gloom and, 
sterility of the impending mountains. Long did we gaze upon the varied sub- 
limity of the scene, for who would hastily turn from it? At last the aubergiste, 
imagining that we had quite enough, dispelled our extatics by recommending a 
te verre, which in truth our long march had rendered necessary. Poor weak 
ity! The soul had feasted to repletion, but the flesh hungered. « Earth 

to earth, dust to dust, ashes to ashes!!” Before many minutes were passed, 
we had commenced an attack upon some tough chamois steaks ; and filling high, 
pledged in brimming bumpers Mort Blanc and his consort—the vale of Cha- 


mounix. 
Time warned us that we must pass on. The knapsacks were slung, and 


down the steep ascent we went, tumbling rather than walking, for rocks and 
the entangled roots of pines inflicted the direst agony on our poor feet. How 
we did rejoice! when we found ourselves treading the smooth turf of Le 


ithen scold us for our fool-hardiness in regular Caleb Balderstone style. Al- 
|though the good cheer instilled some warmth into our wearied frames, we were 
iglad enough to find ourselves in a large and comfortable bedroom, where those 


'|Alpine opiates—plenty of fresh air and exercise—caused us to enjoy delight- 


ful repose. 

Early next morning “ we were up and doing.” The room in which we had 
slept was, a few short years before, Napoleon's dining-room. ‘There was no- 
thing to distinguish it from the other dormitories, not even an inscription to call 
ithe travellers’ attention to its fame ; nevertheless, the autographs of divers 
|Browns, Smiths, and Thompsons polluted the walls. The conqueror of the 
world had rested here, and left no trace of his coming! But Cockneys, and 
ipersons of that ilk, determine that their visits shall be recorded—thus is every 
ancient and modern object of renown desecrated. 

It is impossible to imagine a more dreary prospect than the one beheld from 
|the windows of the hospice,—a dwelling in the clouds, more than 8000 feet 
peere the level of the sea ; a little lake, caused by the melting of the ice, is 
situated a few paces from the monastery ; but far from gladdening the scene, 
it renders it yet more dark and sombre ; its waters, looking black in their bason 
lof snow, are too cold to generate any species of fish, too elevated to attract 
birds. It is a gloomy picture i’faith, and in contemplating its austerity, one has 
‘buta faint idea of the sacrifice made by those “ just men,” who abandoning 
ithe smiling valleys of Aosta—the home of their fathers, the loved of their hearts 
'—dwell amid everlasting winter, ready either to shield the traveller from the 
falling avalanche, or to send the needy wayfarer on his way rejoicing. Verily 
ee is a bright example of Catholic love ! 

But I am digressing By this time we ought tobe at breakfast in the refec- 
itory. Without more ado let us open the door—what do we see’ Ladies, 
drinking tea, and talking of the last new opera! We are soon seated, and hap- 
'py in woman’s smiles. The saloon(called by the monks the refeetory) isa 
pretty salle-a-manger, decorated with more of profusion than good taste. A 
‘piano occupies a corner ; the walls are covered with prints ; alabaster vases, a 


Trient ; but our joy was doomed to be very transient, for the Forclaz remained) clock, and other gaudy nothings so loved of women, crowd the chimney-piece. 
to be surmounted, an ascent, moist with the perspiration of travellers ; an hour’s|/The room has therefore rather a worldly look, which is explained thus : every 
= walking brings the wayfarer to the summit, os which he beholds the val-! one of these gew-gaws was the gift of some fair girl, who, on her return to Lon- 

y of the Rhone, spread like a map before him. The first object which strikes in} don or Paris, transmitted to the Alps some little proof of her remembrance of 
this grand tableau is the ancient town of Martigny, where from the days of Han-| the Hospice of the Great St. Bernard. During breakfast the monk who 


nibal dwelt the Germans of whom Cesar and Strabo make mention. 
to their topographical position the citizens of Martigny have, in different ages, 
had the terrible honour to behold the armies of Casar and Napoleon (arcades 
ambo) defile before their walls. ‘The eye turns from the town to follow the 

ourse of the Simplon, which runs in so straight a line from Martigny to Rid- 

"4, as to look like a tightened cord. On the left the Rhone, still in its infancy, 

“es through a rich champagne country, while on each side frowns that dou- 

am of Alps, which, dividing at the Col de Ferret, gradually opens out, 

#inelose the canton of Valais, and re-unites fifty leagues further on, 

.#ére the Furca shakes hands on its right and left, with the vast bases of the 
Gallenstock and Mutthorn. 

As we noted each fine object in the landscape, the shades of evening came 
on ; and darkness had covered the face of the earth, as we walked “ weary 
cad feat laden” into the Hotel de la Poste, at Martigny. 

MARTIGNY TO ST. BERNARD. 

As the clock struck six next morning, we bade our Gallic friend farewell, 

ing him all manner of pleasure on his Italian trip. Martigny is famous as 


the abode of goitre and cretinism. Almost every woman one meets (for the 
vously afflicted) is goitred. Some bent even to the earth) i 
' found among the ruins of the ancient temple. The best preserved are two small 


by the weight of this loathsome tumour, are scarcely able to walk ; and before 


fair sex is most 
many doors sits a poor cretin child, gazing at the passers by, with that mean- 


ingless stare which makes us sigh to look upon. 
road the an, far as Liddes is good 
riages of the country. Liddes is the most considerable village on the way, and 


is remarkable as being the last halting-place of the French army before its arri- 
val on the plains of Marengo. The country people point out the positions se- 
verally occupied by the artillery, cavalry, and infantry, and tell many anecdotes 
(for the most part fabulous of course) of the Modern Hannibal. Good as the 


toad was the perpetual ascent had weurjed us, and we were glad enough to re. 


Owing! 


did the honours, gave us some memoirs of the monastery and the mountain, 
which may not be out of place here. 

Before the foundation of the present hospice, the Great St. Bernard was call- 
ed Mont Joux, by corruption of two Latin words—Mons Jovis (Mountain of Ju- 
'piter). It derived this name from a temple erected to “ the chief among the 
\Gods” on the summit of the pass. This temple was dedicated to Jupiter Peaninus. 
‘The first hospice is supposed to have been built at the beginning of the ninth cen- 
‘tury, the Hospice of Mont Joux being mentioned in the cession of lands which 
|Lod-hor, King of Lorrainee made to Ludwig, his brother. It was perhaps found- 
ed by Bernard, the illegitimate son of Pepin, te whom Charlemange left the 
kingdom of Italy ; but this is conjecture. The present hospice was founded by 
‘another Bernard, a nobleman of Savoy, who re-established the ruined hos 
‘on Mont Joux, and spent anoble fortune in endowing the monastery, of whi 
he was Prior Since hisdays forty-three Priors have been gathered to their fa- 
thers. But little landed property now remains to the institution ; a vineyard 
at Clarens and a farm at Roche. in the Pays de Vaud, are the principal estates 
which belong to the fathers. Their property in Sardinia has been taken from 
them, and they are actually taxed for the use they make of the pasturages of 
‘the Vacherie. In a cabinet adjoining the refectory are contained some bronzes 


statues of Jupiter and Hercules. There are also some brazen plates, graven 


and practicable for the car- 


‘with the names of pilgrims. : 
‘The chapel is handsome, and possesses a good organ, ‘here is a monument 


‘to Desaix, who fell at Marengo : the hero is represented expiring in the arms 


of ahussar. This is written thereon :— 
« A Desaix, mort a la bataille de Marengo.” 


= Napoleon erected this slight tribute to a renowned soldier and a faithful friend, 


[Peace to his ashes! There is 9 box here, where travellers, who can afford ity 
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place their offerings in aid of the funds of the establishment. 
teen monks dispense the hospitality, to which they are devoted. They are all 


young men, who enter upon their labour of love at eighteen years of age ; and : : 
be winter that but few survive the period of their vow! army, and having received instructions as to the future line of mareh, Davoust 


such is the severity of t 


Twelve or fovr-|'the care of a few whom he could confide in, mounted his horse to join the em- 


‘peror, who waited with impatience. 
After attending a council of war, composed of the principal generals of the 


(fifteen years)—that few retire to a more genial clime, with shattered health retired to his quarters. Already the two first divisions of the first corps were in 


and ruined constitutions. Their hardships may be imagined when it has hap- movement, when an officer, whom he had sent to inquire as to the state of Kobe . 


pened (as in 1812) that the ice never melted in the little lake at the summit ;| linski, returned, and informed hiin that he still survived, and with proper care, 


and in most years not a week passes without snow falling. It always freezes! might recover. : 
even in summer, and the hospice is rarely clear of suow.| plexed as to the best means of conveying him to Smolensk, the wagons being 


early in the morning, 


Around the building it averages seven or eight feet, and the drifts sometimes : ‘0 
The severest cold recorded was| started to his mind. end placing himself in front ofthe forty-eighth regiment as 


rest against it, and accumulate to forty feet. 


The marshal was overjoyed at the intelligence, but was per- 
in the rear of the army, and already crowded to excess. A sudden thought 


ey defiled, he addressed a company of grenadiers of the second battalion. 


29 deg. below zero of Fahrenheit, but 18 deg. and 20 deg. below has often hap-| th é CON 
pened. The greatest heat has been68 deg. in the height of summer. The|! ‘“ Grenadiers !” said he, “ my aid-de-camp, Colonel Koblinski, was yester 


monks belong to the order of St. Augustine. 


white slit band passed round the neck ; the ends, before and behind, being tuck-' 
ed into the girdle. The dress is a black cloth robe, reaching to the ancle, and! 
buttoned from top to bottom. A black conical cap, with a tuft, completes a 
becoming costume. The brothers possess a library of theological works, and 
those with whom | conversed are sensible well-informed men. Their courtesy 


and attention to strangers every traveller acknowledges. 
Before quitting this interesting spot, we must not forget to pat the dogs upon 


it is said, they can perceive the approach of a traveller at the distance of a 

—_ In the museum at Berne, the skin of the famous Barry is preserved 
stuffed ; his sagacity and courage saved fifteen human lives. Are not these 

creatures worthy to be the helpmates of men in their work of charity ? 


We had eaten and drunk of the convent cheer, we had seen all things ap-), 


as thereunto, and we went our way, full of admiration for the pious in- 
itants of the Hospice on the Great St. Bernard. 

There are unhappily among our countrymen, many bigots, so steeped in sec- 
tarian prejudice, as scarcely to allow the Roman Catholic his due share of 
virtue. t these pharisees visitthe land of Tell, and tarry for a season at 


the Hospice of St. Bernard ; their hearts must be hard indeed, if they depart) 


from that abode of Christian love, without glorifying God, that such things be, 
acknowledging, that of all the virtues, the greatest is Charity ! 
TRIGAUD. 
A SOUVENIR OP THE RETREAT FROM MOSCOW. 
On the 18th of October 1812, Napoleon, accompanied by the Prince d’Eck- 


muh}, better known as Marshal Davoust, commanding the first division, com-! 


menced that eventful retreat from Moscow so disastrous to the immense army 
that had followed him. At the close of a march which had been rendered more 
difficult by the state of the roads and continual rain, the emperor arrived on the 
23d at Borowsk, and there passed the night. The next morning, while indicat- 
ing the order of march so as to gain Maro-Jaroslavitz, where he counted on 
making some stay, he learned that, at the distance of four leagues before him, 
the Delzian division, under the orders of Prince Eugene, had found that vil- 
lage, with the surrounding woods and bag 0 unoccupied. This was an 
important position to maintain; for the Russian general, Kutusoff, who 


marched paral!e! with the French army, might possibly seize on it, and thus cut | 


off the route to Kalouga. Wishing to assure himself of the taking possession 
of this point, the emperor rode to the quarter from whence it was expected the 
Russian general would make the attack; and, despite the torrents of rain, tran- 
pid examined the ground which might ere long become a field of battle. Sud- 

enly the sound of brisk firing struck on his ear. He became restless ; and, 
pressing his horse, ascended a hillock to reconnoitre, but the belt of wood inter- 


cepted any extended view. 


“ Can the Russians have been beforehand with us ?” demanded he of Da-, 


voust, who had not quitted his side. ‘ We have not marched quick enough. I 
should not wish to repass the left wing of Kutusoff.’ 

« Sire,” replied Prince d’Eckmuhl, + perhaps, in the maneuvre prescribed 
by your majesty, the troops may have manifested a little of that dullness which) 
usually accompanies great fatigue.’ 

« Believe you so, Monsieur le Marshal ' Nevertheless, we have already pass- 
ed more than six leagues.” 

‘It is true, sire ; but Moscow is not more than a hundred and sixty versts 

ther from Maro-Jaroslavitz. Four days’ march are sufficient to clear 
that distance, and this is our sixth day. Kutusoff has been in advance of us.” 

« Ts it then a battle?” said Napoleon impatiently, as the cannon were heard 


more distinctly, andseemed to be approaching. ‘Go, Davoust, go; quicken) 


your troops, and infuse a little of your spirit into them : for we must act now— 
not to conquer, but solely to preserve.’ 

Notwithstanding the haste with which the marshal executed the orders of the 
emperor, he did not arrive on the scene of action until after the success of the 
French troops had been assured. However, the combat still raged with fury 
at the extremity of the village, and when the second division of the first corps, 
commanded by General Fryant, attempted to take possession of one of the 
heights, the Russian cannon played upon them with redoubled vigour. Davoust 
immediately despatched one of his aides-de-cainp, the Colonel Koblinski, to 

ince Eugene ; but in traversing the line, that officer was struck by a bullet, 
which shattered his thigh, and he instantly fell from his horse. 

On the night of that brilliant combat the Prince d’Eckmuhl, was still uncer- 
tain of the of his aide-de-camp, sought for him through the field of battle, 
which presented the most horrible spectacle. Delzon and his brother general 
had also fallen while leading the last attack. While sadly thinking over the 
blighted hopes of his emperor, and mourning the fate of his brave companions, 
| the attention of Davoust was arrested by the voice of a soldier, who, covered 
with blood, and endeavouring to extricate himself from the heap of carnage which 
surrounded him, feebly exclaimed, ‘ Heavens ! have my friends left me here to 
die without succour * 

It was Koblinski. Davoust immediately recognised him, and leaping from his 
horse, gently raised the sufferer in his arms, cheered his drooping spirits, and 
despatched a messenger for the surgeon general. On his arrival with his assist- 
ants, he examined the wounds, and the glance exchanged with the marshal told 
more eloquently than words could convey how slight were the hopes entertain- 
ed of the recovery of the unfortunate Pole. 

“Tt is a soldier's fate,” said Davoust, in a voice trembliug with emotion. ‘Gen- 
tlemen, exert your skill to the utmost.’ 

The effect of the bullet had been such as to make amputation necessary 
which tie brave Pole bore with ee remaining by his side du- 

ing the o; eration. The wound bei . he embraced the sufferer, and 


in tages of hope and encouragement ; and having recommended him to) 


The badge of this order is a day severely wounded while showing you an example of courage and obedience, 


He is a Pole. Would you wish to leave him to the Russians !’ 

| «No, no. Long live the Pole !” cried the soidiers. 

| « Vive ’Empereur !” cried they who had net fully comprehended the words 
of the marshal 

« Listen, then,” said Davoust. ‘ Are there amongst this company, which [ 
have selected, four men who are willing to undertake the responsible task which 


shall impose 1” 


|| At this invitation a grenadier, stepping from the ranks, exclaimed, ‘ brisk- 


the head ; five or six of these noble fellows are usually attached to the hos-| 
| lv, « Here!’ He was immediately followed by a dozen otherr : all the company 


pice ; they originally came from Spain. Their sense of smelling is such, that, 


idid the same. 
The marshal addressing the man who had first spoken, demanded his name. 
“Joseph Trigaud.” 
| Welt, Trigaud, it is to you that I confide my aid-de camp. ‘Thou and thy 
comrades shall be answerable for him. Soldiers, guard him as you would your 
colours !” 
«“ Yes, yes. Vive l’Empereur! We are responsible !” cried all the grena-~ 


diers. 
A litter was immediately constructed, on which the Pole was laid, and car- 


ried in the centre of the company, which soon after continued its march. 

In the meanwhile, the retreat of the main body of the army. commenced at 
first in good order, soon presented, from the mtensity of the frost, a frightful 
aspect of disorganisation, selfishness, and misery. The company of grenadiers 
slowly pursued their course, and were soon isolated amidst immense plains coy- 
jered with the wrecks of the army. Sometimes in a square, with the litter of 
‘Koblinski in the centre, they repulsed with the bayonet the charges of the dra- 
goons of Miloradowitch, or returned the unexpected attacks of Platow with a 
‘withering fire—ever acting on the defensive, but always calm, silent, and steady. 
By these means their numbers had gradually diminshed ; and when, on the 30th 
of October, they reached Viazma, out of the entire company of grenadiers, not 
than thirty survived. Still these brave men, and left to 
themselves, preserved, amidst the general discontent, that moral force which 
conquers even events. It was their honour, and not their lives, that they sought 
‘te defend. It was sufficient for them that one of the most illustrious marshals 
of their emperor had said to them, * To your honour and bravery I confide my 
aid-de-camp : you are to restore him to me.’ These words had acted as a talis- 
'man, which had not lost its force under the pressure of misery, privations, and 
even death. 

After three weeks of continual hardship,-the few men who remained of the 
devoted and heroic company scouted with disdain, and looked on as an affront, 
‘the repeated prayers and solicitations of the Pole, who, seeing himself the 
cause of so many sacrifices and sufferings, had besought them to save them 
selves by at once putting an end to his misery. 
| « Thou art but a coward,” said he to Trigaud, * who will not dare to do what 


I ask—to shoot me through the head !" 

« Colonel,” replied Trigaud with a stoical tranquillity, * you may charge me 
lwith such if you please, but I laugh at it. Dead or alive, we shall carry you 
‘to Smolensk. It is the order of the marshal, and he ever requires that his or. 
ders should be obeyed.’ 
| «Ifyou had but buried me yesterday in the snow, when attacked by the 
\Cossacks, I should ere to-day have suffered no more.” 
| “ The Cossacks would have disinterred and burned you alive,” replied Tri- 
igaud, who during the previous night, had made his own body a protection to 
the wounded man. ‘Those eaters of candles would rejoice to have your 
skin ; but they must first take mine—’tis ready for them. Oh the savages !’ 
| * You are but a coward,” repeated the Pole ina feverish transport which 


|shook the litter on which he lay. 

los Be calm, be calm, my colonel ; you know that the carabines of the marshal 
‘have ere now taught the necessity of obedience. Why then, do you us 
iby speaking these disagreeable things ! However, it is all equal to me ; I chall 
jnot reply to you.’ 

He who had spoke thus nearly perished, with all his companions, in the pass- 
lage of the Voss, while endeavouring to protect the sacred deposit confided to 
ithem. ‘The waters of the torrent were, within twenty-four hours, changed 
into sharp and bristling masses of ice ; and owingto this circumstance, but a 
ifew of the grenadiers reached the opposite bank. Some days subsequently, 
when Trigaud awoke after a few hours’ repose, he found that but four of his 
‘comrades survived, the others having perished from the stupifying effects of the 
[ireat—a miniature of what the great body of the army was at that momeat suf- 
fering, and which has left in the military annals of Napoleon such horrible re- 
iminiscences. Before the day had closed, they distinguished, on the edge of the 
gloomy horizon, a line of houses, the route to which was marked by the dead 
bodies left by the immense army which had preceded them. It was Smolensk 
'—the land of promise—where the things looked forward to as the greatest 
luxuries might be procured—a fire, shelter, and a little bread. A cry of joy 
‘escaped the five brave men who still supported the litter of Koblmski. Taree, 
however, fell to rise no more when within sight of the town ; a fourth soon af- 
iter shared the same fate ; and but one grenadier—Trigand—was left to brave 
‘the elements with the now inanimate body of the Pole. Not being able to carry 
him, he slowly dragged him along, an‘ at length perceiving sore men at a dis- 
jtance, called to them for assistance. They soon came to his aid, and he reach- 
‘ed Smolensk in a few hours, after twenty-two days of fighting, fatigue, and 
misery. He entered, it is true, the only survivor of his compeny ; but he cared 
not, since he had redeemed the promise made to the Prince d’Eckmuhl. 


The next day Trigaud learned that the marsha! had arrived but a few days” 


previously, and was then ia the town, which presented the appearance of one 


vast hospital, protected by sentries, and extending to the very suburbs. The _ 


skeletons of horses, which had been converted into food, wore scattered in 
every street, and the doors and windows of the houses had long since been con- 
sumed as firewood by the frozen and famishing soldiery. It was in one of the 


houses in the outskirts of the town that Prince d’Eckmubl had established his 
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quarters, and thither Trigaud, assisted by some soldiers, bore the insensible body| culture. manufactures, the arts generally, railway cutting, and other useful 
of Koblinski, and laid it on some straw at the doorway. On entering the house,| branches of labour. This abstraction is something more than temporary incon- 
reeived an officer en guard in an outer room, enveloped in the ragged re-| venience. Every man in a state of mental and bodily health earns more than 
mains of a cuirassier's cloak, of whom he demanded to speak with the marshal.||he consumes. The overplus is less or more, according to circumstances. Some- 


‘* What seek you of him ?” asked the officer, without changing his posture.) times the increase belongs to employers, sometimes it remains the property of 
« T come to render an aceount of a mission with which he charged me at)|the labourer; but that is of no consequence in the present argument. It is 

Ag Maro-Jaroslavitz, and to deliver up the deposit confided to me.” enough for us to know that there is an increase, and that this increase cumula- 
r . “ The prince is at this moment in council : youcan remain and rest your-| tively forms the national wealth. It is, for instance, ascertained that the an- 
4 self until it is concluded.” nual overplus of savings in Great Britain amounts to £70,000,000. Every year 


« Certainly,” said Trigaud, who spoke in a tone of sadness ; ‘ but mayhzp.||we are seventy millions richer than we were the year before. Without the 
in the meantime, you would make known to him that the grenadiers of the||united industry of all, this grand result could not take place Were we all to 
second company of the forty-eighth regiment of the line, Fryant’s division, first||occupy ourselves as soldiers, there would not be a shilling of increase; there 
corps, to whom he intrusted the care of his aid-de-camp, Colonel Koblinski,||would, on the contrary, be a very serious deficiency; and if we went on sol- 
have fulfilled his orders ; and that the company are awaiting the honour ofj\diering, the nation would by and by be utterly impoverished. It will now be 
passing under his inspection.’ junderstood how much the French have lost, and continue to lose, by their Al- 

At the name of Koblinski, Davoust, who had entered and heard the latter|\gerine war. ‘They have lost the services of 547,500 able-bodied men, each of 
aio of the conversation, but who had not recegnised in the worn and emaciated| whom ought at this day to have been adding a little to the national wealth and 

ing before him the once noble-looking grenadier, advanced, and demanded of) resources. Stpposing that the increase realisable by eacn man were estimated 


him, ‘ Where is my 2id-de-camp at only £10 annually, here would be a loss of £5,475,00 per annum. T ing 
“ He is here ; at the door.” ten years as the medium period of abstraction, the loss has already amour 
“ And thy company '” said Davoust hastily. to fifty-four millions seven hundred aud fifty thousand pounds ! 


At these words T'rigaud took the posture of a soldier without arms. placed|| In the third place, the nation sustains a -constant loss by the limitation of 
his heels in a line, and slowly raising his head, replied in a grave voice, ‘ All hands in the labour market. The taking away of 547,500 men, either causes 
present, my marshal !’ much work to remain undone that ought to have been done, or it throws an un- 


‘ Ihave demanded where are the company of grenadiers of the forty-eighth,”||due quantity of work into the hands ef those who remain, thereby enhancing 


repeated the prince in a tone of impatience. the wages of all kinds of ordinary labour. It seems tolerably clear, that if two 
“ T have repiied. Here!” and Trigaud placed the back of his hand to his|/men are left to execute the operations which should gir be performed by 
forehead. three, they will demand pretty nearly the wages of three, while they do only the 


* But thy comrades—where are they '” lwork of two. asa consequence of this state of things in France, the wages of 
« Ah, that is different, my marshal. You ask where I have left my comrades ?}|labour are higher than they need to have been, had a peaceful policy prevailed. 
That is your question—is it not 1” Railway digging, in particular, that modern leviathan, must be far more costly 


Davoust made a sign in the affirmative, impatiently striking his foot on the cmp it would have been, had the 547,500 men now lying in their graves 
lin Africa been still competitors in the general market of labour. But, 


und. 

«“ Well, that is soon told. The last of them are atthe buttom of the Voss, asks the selfish. is not the absence of these hands so much the better 
close by ; the remainder under the snow. All !” for us? You have no doubt some advantage in this respect, but it is 

“How? All?” transient and unsound. In the commonwealth, all help each other. The united 

« All, without an exception,” replied the soldier, as his haggard and sunken! |savings of the nation form a fund out of which each has a chance of getting his 
eyes filled with tears. share. To seek another example from Great Britain : the wealth that has for 


The prince could not repress a movement of terror and pity, and seizing the||centuries been accumulating among us, is a stock out of which wages are paid 


arm of Trigaud, who shook convulsively, he repeated, in an agitated tone—+ All||and competencies realized. There is something substantial, so to speak, for the 
say you !’ incustrious man to cling to—something he may get hold of. How different is 


« Yes, all, except me. I am the last !” his condition in a poor country ! There he may be diligent, and yet scarcely 
Without speaking. Davoust moved to the place where Koblinski lay, while||realize wherewithal for his subsistence. Toiling.in the midst of the poor, he, 
Trigaud, raising himself to his full height, proudly exclaimed—* He is here} /also, of necessity is poor. In degree, such is the relative position of the French 


alive! It was I who brought him !” loperatives at the present moment. Although they may be realizing higher wa- 
ges than would be paid under a broader system of competition, these wages are 

. lower than those usually paid in this country ; and the reason for this is, that 

MILITARY GLORY. France has been drained by wars ; capital has not had liberty to accumulate. 


We have often denounced the folly and criminality of war, but nothing that|/Thus the few, with all their monopoly of labor, do not get rich. And if we re- 

we ever said on the subject was half so severe as whet is conveyed in the fol- duce this few to still fewer, just so much the poorer will they become. Selfish- 

lowing brief statement by Count St. Marie, a French author, on the losses in-|/5€Ss, appropriately, never meets with any other reward. : } 

curred by the war now prosecuting by his countrymen in Algeria. Summing up the losses stated by the Count St. Marie, and including what we 
«The sacrifice of men is proved by some very correct statistical accounts) |have here suggested, the account will stand as follows : ; 

which have beon kindly communicated to me. I find that the average mortality) Government outlay for fifteen years, at 10,000,000 francs annually, is 150,000, 

during fifteen years is 100 men per day, in consequence of sickness or the fire|| 000 franes,or, .  . -  £6,000,000. 

of the enemy, making au annual loss of 36,500 individuals ; consequently, du- eer outlay for stations, hospitals, clothing, arms, shirts 


ring these fifteen years since the occupation, France must have lost 547,500), to be buried in, &c., 150,000,000 francs, (said to be not a quar- indi 
,000 


men. The sacrifice of money is thus calculated: Every year five millions of|| ter the amount.) 

francs for the army over and above the ordinary pay which the soldiers would||Parental and national loss of 547,500 men, valued at £50 each, 27,375,000 
receive if they were in France; two millions for the navy ; two millions for||National loss of ten years’ labor of 547,500 menat £10each,  . 54,750,000 
persons employed in the different departments of civil service ; namely, the ad-|| Loss from undue increase of wages by the abstraction of 547,500 

ministration of the interior, of finance, of the police, of rivers and forests, and|| men ; cannot be calculated, but say, x ; ; . . 5,875,000 
of the clergy ; and finally, one million for the secret fund, for presents and los- 

ses. All these items form a total of ten millions of francs annually ; which, £100,000,000 


multiplied by fifteen, for the years of occupation, gives the sum of 150,000,000.|| France may thus be said to have already suffered, from its war in Algeria, a 
This appears enormous, but is nevertheless below the mark ; for the 547,500) loss of one hundred millions of pounds! Yet this sum, enormous as it is, fee- 
deaths must be taken into account. Each of the men who have perished in| bly represents the complicated injury which France has sustained from this un- 
ria cannot have cost less than two hundred and seventy-four francs It, fortunate enterprise. Confining our view only to the effects of the war on the 
must have been necessary to prepare stations, with allowances to support them! ‘nation finances, it is evident that the drainage of money, without any adequate 
on their march from the interior to the place of embarkation ; to convey them! return, greatly increases the amount of taxation. To raise the required sums 
and provide for them in vessels often hired from commercial companies ; to. to support the war, heavy duties are imposed on imported articles ; and besides 
clothe and arm them; to nurse them in the hospitals, and leave them their |limiting commerce, this inflicts many evils on the community. Nor is the in- 
shirts to be buried in. Thus, the whole amount is absorbed in a minimum sum) |jury confined to France. All nations have a mutual dependence and connex- 
assigned to each of the dead, without taking account of the living; from which jion. If the French are impoverished, how can they trade advantageously with 
it may be inferred that the enormous figure of one hundred and fifty millions) |their neighbours? Ina sense the manufacturers of Manchester, Leeds, and 
does not represent one-fourth of the real amount.” [Sirssingheds are almost as much concerned in the extinction of the Algerine 
There is much in this to engage the serious attention of our neighbours, who! |war as are the shopkeepers of Paris. 
from a thoughtless adiairation of military parade and conquest, are apt to over-|| These may be pronounced utilitarian views; but if by this is meant that an 
« look the cost at which they are achieved. Let us endeavour to analyse the loss| advocacy of peace is suggestive of no exalted or poetical emotions, we should 
stated by Count St Marie. We begin with the loss of life. He says the war humbly beg to differ. What can there be ennobling in the thought of thousands 
has already cost the lives of 547,500 men. This loss tells on the nation in three) of poor men dragged from their homes to die in mortal agony under the scorch- 
different ways. In the first place there is the loss of each man, valued as aj ing sun of Africa! What more afflicting or abasing a spectacle than long trains 
machine. Every human being, from his birth till the time he is able to earn his) of wagon-loads of wretches abandoned to die in the desert, or by the ferocious 
own livelihood, is a source of expense: he consumes food and clothing; re-|/onslaught of hordes of Arabs! What is there in the following account to raise 
quires to be lodged, educated, and otherwise attended to; and all this is so} one’s notions of military glory! We give the words of the Count St. Ma- 
much expenditure of capital. His rearing must be viewed as an enterprise,| rie :— 
voluntary or involuntary, on the part of parents; and the reasonable expecta- | «What asad spectacle was this! Three hundred brave men mutilated, and 
tion is, that there will be a return for the outlay when the youth is capable of |worn out by fatigue and suffering, not even permitted to die tranquilly in an 
self-exertion. In estimating such outlay, we put out of the question parental! hospital bed. I was assured that every day fresh convoys were pursuing the 
and anxieties, and confine ourselves merely to the subject of expense ;|'same route; and if the men do not speedily recover or die, they are removed 
therefore, viewing cach human being as a machine which has been perfected) |to make room for others; thus encountering the fatigues of another long jour- 
at so much cost, we put him down as an article of value. In the case before||ney, to be transferred to another hospital. The consequence is, that these in- 
us, many of the men could not have cost parents less than £500. There are! |valids frequently perish on the road. The last wagon of the convoy we passed 
at least few English officers who have not caused an outlay of six times the| contained the dead bodies of two unfortunate men who had perished by being 
amount. However, we put out of consideration these more expensively-got-up| exposed to the chill air of the defiles, and their fevered and sh'vering com- 
soldiers, and estimate the French army at the moderate rate of £50 a-piece|\rades seemed to envy their fate. I was deeply moved at the sight of these 
overhead. We say it is our belief that every one of the 547,500 men who have) poor fellows, as the wagons drove slowly past us Their features were drawn, 
perished in Algeria cost his parents, first and last, £50 ; and so far as each of) their eyes wild, their aw tattered ; but in spite of all this misery and suffe- 
them is concerned, the money might as well have been thrown into the sea.||ring, each one grasped his musket.’ 
‘Well, then, it comes to this, that there has been thrown away twenty-seven it is impossible to believe that such enlightened men as the nt king of 
millions three hundred and seventy-five thousand pounds’ worth of men in the!|the French and his minister M. Guizot can be sincerely favourable to the Afri- 
African war! can war, or to any kind of war. We find, indeed, M. Guizoton a late occa- 
In the second place, there is the loss caused by the abstraction of 547,500)|sion asking what is to preserve the security of France in Europe, and answer- 
able-bodied men from pursuits profitable to the nation ; as, for example, agri-||ing (not free trade, or upright government, or the moral and intellectual ad- 
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ent of the French people—no). the fortifications of Paris! But, from 

the commencemeut of the revolution in 1789, cajolery has been the leading in- 
strumegt of government in France. This declaration of M. Guizot is only the 
sacrifice which he makes to the prejudices of his countrymen. The king and 
himself think themselves obliged to go to a certain way along with popular de- 
lusions, that they may retain some hold upon the people. It is the popularity 
of the war in Africa which forbids the men of reflection to denounce it. The 
whole of these miseries and losses, which fall mainly upon the people, must 
therefore be set down, in the first place, to the folly and ignorance of the peo- 


ple themselves. 
THE APPRENTICE GIRL. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF EUGENIE FOA. 

The warerooms of Madame Camille, one of our most fashionable Parisian 
milliners, had one day received an additional apprentice. Her name was Ga 
brielle. Her father was a mason, and, like too many of the working classes, 
drank on Sunday what he had earned during the week. Her mother did the 
best she could to support her family, and found it a hard matter with the little 
she earned. 

Gabrielle had suffered such misery from her cradle, that she had never known 
that youthful spring which usually makes to children the mere consciousness of 
existence a joy. ‘“ Mamma, what a nice thing it is to be alive!” once said a 
child to her mother as she bounded before her. Gabrielle was sixteen, and 


knew not what a smile was. Her fair but faded cheek bore an expression of) 


suffering and quiet resignation, which was more affecting than any open demon- 
stration of grief. The child contrasted the house of her mistress—the abode of 
order, economy, and industry, and consequently of ease and comfort —with her 
own home, where reigned every kind of wretchedness that poverty and disor- 
derly habits could a a and where reproaches—most just, it is true, but con- 
sequently the more painful—gave rise to mutual recrimination between the hus- 
band and wife. 

One evening among others the wife was complaining that the mason had not 
given her all he earned. 

“T should have nothing to drink if I did,” replied the husband. 

The dispute was beginning to get warm ; Gabrielle whispered to her father, 

“<I give my mother half of what I earn, father, to buy clothes for my bro- 
thers and sisters ; I will give you the other half for drink.” 

“Thank you, my child,” said the father, who accordingly took the money 
from his daughter and went out. 


But this man, who could drink without any scruple the fruit of his own la-| 


bour, felt a kind of remorse in expending at the tavern the money which had 
been earned by his daughter ; and when he drew from his pocket the hard-earned 
pieces which the slight, delicate hand of his daughter had placed in his, the 
sound of them, as they jingled on the counter, went to his very heart, and that 
evening, for a wonder, he returned home sober. How much may be accom- 
plished by kind looks and words, when all remonstrances fail! A trifling act 
of kindness, with a look of affection, had smote the feelings of the hitherto 
reckless father. 

The following evening, after having, in a similar manner, received the half of 
Gabrielle’s earnings, the mason went out ; but he had hardly taken a few steps, 
when he came back. «(iabrielle,” said he, “come and we will take a walk in 
the country.” 

Gabrielle started up with alacrity. “You are not going to the tavern, fa- 
ther?” said she to him 

‘Ts it with a young girl like you’ Do you think me a brute?” said the man. 
The heart, after all, is the best teacher of what is becoming. 

Gabrielle knew how to read, and during their walk she re)ated to her father a 
umber of little stories, which amused him, and made nim forget the tavern 
The next week the mason’s family had enough to eat ; and the week after, from 
the united earnings of the father and daughter, the children were able to be 
sent to school: in short, at the end of a month, the aspect of this dwelling, 
formeriy the abode of misery, tears, and quarrels, was quite altered ; and the 
companions of the mason, missing him from his old haunt, began jeering him; 

» but he told them what his daughter had done. 

“So good a daughter ought to make a good wife,” cried a rich miller who 
had been listening to him. «I have an only son, and right glad would I be if 
you would give her to him. Good sense, gentleness, and modesty are better in 
the poor man’s house than riches.” And immediately, without even inquiring 
whether Gabrielle were ugly or pretty, he demanded her in marriage for his 


son. 

Gabrielle is now the wife of arich miller. She is the mother of children, 
and a blessing to her husband's family, as she had been to her own. Those lips 
which had never uttered but words of patient gentleness and sense beyond her 
age, are no longer strangers to smiles; and the rosy hue of health again tinges 
the cheek which had faded under early hardship and over-toil. Gabrielle is still 
living. 

A POET’S BAZAAR. 
From the Danish of Hans Christian Anderson. 3 vols. Bentley. 

Mr. Howitt has already made us familiar with the principal writings of this 
author, and with his romantic history. These volumes present us with sketches 
of his travels through Italy, Greece, Turkey, and Germany. It was probably 
from this book that Mr. Dickens took his idea of “ Pictures in Italy.” Ander- 
son describes as though he were selecting materials for pictures. tever he 
sees from his window, or in his walks through the streets, or from the deck of a 
vessel, or from a mountain top, that he notes down with accuracy, yet, with the 
taste of a true artist, for combination and contrast. He is one of the most 
etical of tourists. His mind, when in a glow, receives impressions, like sealed 
wax, that remain firmly fixed there when the traveller’s heat has passed away. 

' Some of his chapters will remind the reader of Sterne. The most trifling 
incidents of travel take a sentimental or romantic turn from his manner of tell 
ing them. His active fancy is aided by his quick observation, and his pages are 

_ almost as full of human portraiture, as of nature’s beauties. We may take as 
an instance his sketch of 

THE MAID OF ORLEANS. 


« We were on the opposite side of the Elbe. The steam-boat glided down} 
on the Hanoverian side between the low green islands, which presented us with 


it placed on the porter's barrow ; but a tall and rather stout lady, with a proud 
carriage not in harmony with. her faded chintz gown, and a cloak which had cer- 
tainly been turned more than once, shook her head at every porter who stretched 
out his hand to take her little travelling bag, which she held in her hand. It 
was a man’s bag in every way, and she would not give it into other hands, for it 
was us if it contained a valuable treasure. She followed slowly after us all into 
the quiet town. 

« A little table was laid for me and a fellow traveller, and they asked us if a 
third could be permitted to take a place at the table. This third person arrived 
—it was the lady in the faded gown; a large boa,somewhat the worse for wear, 
hung loosely about her neck ; she was very tired 

«*T have travelled the whole night,’ said she ; ‘I aman actress! I come from 
Lubeck, where I performed last night ;’ and she sighed deeply as she loosened 
her cap-strings. 

«“« What is vour line ?’ I asked. 

«+ The affecting parts,’ she replied ; and threw her long boa over one shoul- 
der with a proud mien. + Last night I was ‘The Maid of Orleans’ I left di- 
rectly after the close of the piece, for they expect me in Bremen. To-morrow 
[ shall make my appearance there in the same piece ;’ she drew her breath very 
deep, and threw the boa again over the other shoulder. 

«“ She immediately ordered a carriage, as she intended to travel post; but it 
was to be only a one-horse chaise, or she would prefer one of the landlord's 
own, and a boy with her, for in case of need she could drive herself. *‘ One must 
be economical, particularly in travelling.’ said she. I looked at her pale face ; 
ishe was certainly thirtv years of age, and had been very pretty ; she still played 
* The Maid of Orleans,’ and only the affecting parts. 

“ An hour afterwards I sat in the diligence; the horn clanged through the 
dead streets of Harburg ; a little cart drove on before us. It turned aside, and 
istopped for us to pass; I looked out, it was ‘The Maid of Orleans,’ with her 
little bag between her and a boy, who represented the coachman. She greeted 
us like a princess, and kissed her hand to us—the long boa waved over her 
shoulders. Our postillion played a merry tune, but J thought of « The Maid of 
(Orleans,’ the old actress on the cart, who was to make her entry into Bremen 
jon the morrow, and I became sad from her smile, and the postillion’s merry 
itones. And thus we each went our way over the heath.” 
| Italy awakes all the poet’s enthusiasm. It gave the first great theme for his 
genius, and produced his « Improvisatore.” He describes its beauties with a 
‘kind of rapture. He has something original to say of 
THE GILDED GLORY OF ST. PETER’S 
_ We pass through two saloons ; large doors open into what we should call 
lofty churches, but here they are but chapels; they are filled with splendour, 
and adorned with paintings ; but we go on, lift a curtain, and stand in St. Peter's 
(Church. All is marble, gold, and mosaic work. We stand in the largest church 
‘in the world! 
| “* Yes, it as great, but not so great as I expected!’ is the general expression 
the first time we enter. It ishere, as in nature ; the space is too great for the 
eye to measure it. The proportions are too gigantic ; we must first walk through 
ithe church, we must see that mass of human beings which seem to fill the place 
‘without which moves here within ; we must approach the marble dove that ap- 
pears to hover in the point of view where we stand, and then see that we must 
jraise our hands to be able to touch it. 

“« The mosaic angels in the dome appear to us so insignificant! and yet as- 
cending tothem, we find that they are several yards in height ; looking down, 
the cross at the altar far below us, towers aloft like one of Rome's palaces. 

“We must ascend the flat roof of the church, and when we are there, it is 
as if we were in a market-place ; the several cupolas appear like chapels, and 
ibe largest an immense church. Round about on the reof are erected small 
jhouses for the craftsmen who are at work upon it. Here are furnaces and 
ilime-pits ; here isa little town ; merry children play about on the green open 
place, and climb up the high parapet to look over Rome and the Campagna to 
ithe sea and mountains. 

« We must wander through this divine temple by sunlight, when it is solitary, 
and the beautiful voices stream from the side-chapel ; we must come here 
during the great festivals : the music vibrates, the incense perfumes, thousands 
kneel down and receive an old man’s blessing. Everything beams with light, 
everything glows with gold and colours! ‘The most famous pictures dispersed 
through Rome’s palaces are here copied in mosaic work, and are made altar 
pieces. Yet one altar here has no painting or mosaic ; two gigantic figures in 
papal robes support a throne, but no one sits in it except the invisible God. Im- 
mense marble statues stand forth from the shining we. 

‘*- But what does that dark bronze statue. under a throne covered with 
and purple, signify? ‘The papal guards stand on each side, and the von 
the feet of that bronze figure. It is the image of St Peter. It was once Ju- 
piter’s ; the lightning is torn from his hands, he now holds the keys. The old 
gods live yet m Rome. ‘The stranger bends his knee to them in the museum ; 
the people kiss their feet in the church. The old gods still live,—that is the 
beginning and the end of the story.” 

“he ruins of old Rome fascinated his imagination more than its ecclesiastical 
isplendours :— 


“ THE COLISEUM.” 

“ T have heard several interesting lectures concerning the gigantic forms i 
the antediluvian world, but I them than when I 
saw the skeleton of a mammoth. It filled a considerable space in the large yard 
iwhere it was laid ; long grew out of the spinal bones and round about 
the side bones ; one might have thought it was the hull of a vessel, and not 
the carcass of an animal that had once lived. 

“ The coliseum is a mammoth’s careass of another species ; it is a stone 
skeleton that proclaims the departed greatness of Rome better than books can 
do ; it is a ruin, an incredibly devastated ruin. Whole palaces in Rome are 
erected from its torn-down walls, and vet there is, in what we still see, a 
tude like that which is found in the Pyramids and rock temples of India. Every 
collonade forms large streets ; the broken down staircase from the floor to the u 
permost cornice, is a whole range of rocks covered with grass and eubetnsed ; 
‘it is a declivity that might hold a smallcity. Here and there, in the topmost 
parts of the ruin, is a house plastered up, with little crooked windows, and in 
them are persons living. 

* The whole ruin forms an open church with many altars ; the cross stands 


prospects of farm-houses and groups of cattle. I saw happy children playing 
on the half drawn up boats, and thought how soon this play must be over, how, 
they would perhaps fly far forth into the world, and then would come the re- 
‘membrance of these small flat islands, like the Hesperian gardens with their 
childhood’s golden 7 and oranges. 

We were now at Harburg : every one looked after his own baggage, and saw 


‘in the midst under the open sky ; the Capuchin monks come here every Friday 
‘in procession, and one of the brethren preaches a sermon where, in past times, 
the and howled, the gladiator wrestled, and breath. 

out his life without uttering a cry of pain. Yonder, on that sunlit declivit 
nS the parti.coloured ligand sits undisturbed and hatches its young, eat 
‘Rome’s Emperor, with his purple-clad courtiers : and here, where now the Tag- 
iged beggar takes his place, waved the white veil of the yestal maiden, 
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40 The Anglo American. 
« One ought to enter this place for the first time by the full light of the! | sunshine orrain! I celebrated my birthday by a visithere ; here I read my let- 
moon ; a tragedy composed of stone is what we then see and read. a ters from home. The Acropolis was the last place that I visited at Athens when 
ought to wander through these immense arches by torch light, and ascend to the!|I was about to leave ; my thoughts dwell longest on the Acropolis when they 
very top, where the walls are not of stone, but masses of rock. What a dead |visit Greece. It was as if nature and art reposed on my breast in this place ; 
silence '!—what immensity! The torch-light falls on the cobwebs in the cor- |here I felt no want. except that all my dear friends could not partake with me 
ners, where the fly sprawls and struggles : but we think not of it ; we think) /in thisspectacle. 
not of the woes of every-day life; the stones around us have voices, the stars} ‘ A sunset, seen from this place, is one of the most elevated sights I know. 
above stand in alliance with them ; the soul feels itself expand in the midst of||I have seen such a one. J set on the steps of the Parthenon ; everything was 
the greatness. The coliseum preaches to us about the system of the world, about||void and dead towards Hymettus ; black birds flew over the valley where a sin- 
the world. about the greatness and the impotence of the human race, so that jgle white column stands. An ass brayed down there, and it sounded like the 
the mind becomes at once elevated and humbled ” screams of a jackal ; the sun sunk behind the Bay of Salamis, and the mount- 


Greece presented him with pictures in abundance. 


bi— 
«4 RAINY DAY IN ATHENS. 

«“ Thick, heavy clouds hung over the mountain of Hymettus ; the weather 
was grey and cold ; the unpaved street was covered with a yellow mud, caused 
by the rain during the night; the thin walls in the houses ran down with wa- 
ter. 
‘The most important postman in the country, a Greek, who travels with 
money and letters overland to Patros, went by in his heavy, wet, swollen cloak 
He drew the burdened horse along ; loaded pistols hung over its neck ; it 
dragged its legs after him. The postman stopped at the apothecary’s, and they 


He has preserved their 
o \tlines and colouring with his usual skill. One of his most faithful sketches: 


ains shown with the most powerful colors. 2gina was as blue as the freshest 
violets. The same colors, the same forms of the mountains were seen by Pla- 
‘0, Socrates, and the great men of that world, from the same spot as that from 
which I myself saw them. It was the same earth they had trodden. [ felt, for 
a moment. that I was living in those times. The sun went down, and the glit- 
tering stars streamed forth over the dilapidated temples! I felt that God’s work 
is eternal, man’s perishable ; but I drank life’s poetry from both, which (if God 
allows it to flourish and expand) shall refresh the heart of man.” 

We have quoted enough to give an idea of these volumes, and it is only by 
quotations that their character can be made known. In all his descriptions and 
reflections the poetic faculty of the author predominates. He is the Byron of 
prose, but, with this exception, that with the utmost passionate ardour of feel- 
ing, with thoughts that rush upon him too thick and fast for expression, his views 


rubbed the poor animal's lame legs with salve. 

“ The rain fell in large drops, and soon after came down in a heavy shower 
Three different flocks of sheep stood in the narrow space before the church. 
They huddled closer and closer together. The shepherds leaned on their long, 
staves in the midst of the rain, closely wrapped up in thick brown mantles.) 
with their clumsy hats pulled down over their heads; they looked more like 
Greenlanders than we ima ine Greeks to be. They stood bare-legged in the 
vellow mud. ‘The rain poured down throughout the day, and it was not until) 
evening that it began to abate; the wind tore the clouds asunder, and drove 
them away like mists. 

T ventured out. 


are always elevated and pious. He has much of Byron's poetic genius, but none 
of his misanthropy. 


EXPLOSIVE PROJECTILES. 

The inadequacy of solid shot for sinking or destroying ships is well confirmed 
hy the history of naval engagements during the last three centuries, and has re- 
cently led to the adoption of an important improvement in the present armament 
of fleets. This improvement consists in the vessels having on their lower deck 
several heavy howitzers, or short guns, for firing loaded shells instead of solid 
shot ; and, although the effective range of the shells does not exceed from 400 
to 600 yards, yet this range is in general sufficient, as all decisive naval actions 
have been fought at distances much less than this. These shells ; when fired 
with a velocity sufficient to make them fix into the sides of vessels, will by ex- 
ploding there, form most dangerous breaches, and prove much more destuctive 
than solid shot ; but if they pass through the sides into the interior of the ships, 
they will not do much injury, as they contain but small charges of powder, 

From the disastrous effects produced by the accidental explosion of loaded 

cannon, or anumber of shells, within a vessel, it is evident, that if a few shells, 
containing about 120Ibs. of powder each, were fired through the side of a ship 
and to explode within it, the result would be most destructive to the crew, and 
in a short time the ship would be so extensively damaged as to be rendered un- 
tit for action. Spherical shells capable of containing 120lbs. of powder, will 
ve 2ft. exterior diameter, 19 inches interior, and will weigh when loaded, about 
1100lbs. each, and would require carronades or howitzers of the enormous weight 
of 40 tons for discharging them. The immense weight of the guns necessary 
to fire shells of such a p ait presents an insurmountable obstacle to their ever 
being employed in naval warfare. 
This obstacle can be completely removed by using shells of a cylindro-spheri- 
cal form instead of spherical, which being of equal capacity but of less diame- 
ter than the latter, may be discharged by comparatively small guns. Cylindro- 
spherical shells of 12 inches exterior diameter, 9} inches interior, by 5ft. in 
length, will contain nearly 130lbs. of powder, and weigh when loaded about 
330lbs. each, or 260lbs. less than 2ft. spherical shells, and canbe discharged 
by guns of 12-25 incnes calibre, and 9 or 10 feet in length. As the shells will 
have to be fired by as high charges of powder as would be required for spheri- 
cal shells of equal weight, the guns must be of massive proportions, and to com- 
bine strength and lightness, ought to be of brass, and cannot probably weigh less 
than 6 tons each. 

In regard tothe range of cylindro-spherical projectiles, it is impossible to 
arrive at any certainty, no experiments having ever been performed on euch 
bodies, and no formule in gunnery being applicable to its solution ; according- 
ly, it would be necessary to make some experiments on such shells, before ther ~ 
effective range can be ascertained. ‘The resistance of the atmosphere against 
these shells will only be one-fourth of that by which 2ft spherical shells will 
be opposed, which renders it very probable that, when fired with the same velo- 
city, the range of the former will be more extensive than that of the latter. An 
experiment to determine their range could well be performed by firing a 100- 
pound shell (6 inches diameter by 24ft. in length) from a long 32-pounder gun, 
by charges of 10 or I1]bs. of powder, aud should the results of the experi- 
ments be favourable, the larger shells could then be advantageously introduced 
into all navies. 

Ships of the line might have two 12-inch guns on their lower-deck, for 830- 
pound shells, and frigates and smaller vessels of war could each have two 10- 
inch guns for 460-pound shells ; the guns could also fire solid shot or spherical 
|shells when necessary. 

Of the destructive power of these shells, no doubts whatever can be enter- 
tained, and if they could be fired with a velocity sufficient to make them pene- 
trate the one side of a ship, but not both, (in order that they may explode with- 
in it,) at a distance of from 300 to 400 yards, they would prove highly service- 
able in engagements at close quarters, and might supersede the barbarous prac- 
tice of boarding. 

The preceding suggestions are offered with a view to augment the power and 
usefulness of explosive shells, and it is to be hoped that the attention of Nava 
and Military Officers wili be directed to the subject, and some experiments 
made to ascertain the range of cylindro-spherical projectiles, and the practi- 
cability of employing them in naval warfare.—United Service Magazine. 


I saw a few black families, who had been slaves under 
the Turks, creep out of their low clay houses. The women’s whole dress con- 
sisted of a sort of loose gown and a dirty ‘petticoat. She lay and baled water 
out over the threshold, whilst the little black children—one had only a red 
woollen shirt on danced in the mud. 

«“ The whole extent, from this, the last house in the street, and out to the 
Pentelcon and the mountains of Parnassus, appeared wild, and without road 
or path. A man in a sheepskin jacket, with a pipe in his mouth, rode over the 
heath; the wife and a grown daughter ran behind ; the woman had a little child 
in a bag on her back ; under one arm she had an iron pot, and under the other 
an empty pig-skin in which there had been wine. The daughter carried a large’ 
bundle ‘They talked aloud and joyously. The man turned gravely round and 
nodded, then rode on quicker, and the wife and daughter held on by the horse's 
tail, that they might keep up with him. Everything there was as it should be ; 
all found themselves in their right place, according to their habits. 

« What a picture! ‘Those naked mountains, where the cloud lies thick and 

P heavy, as if it would stream down in torrents on the valley, and the valley it 

“self without cabins, without the shepherd’s torch, ghee its pale grey 

thyme, and this wandering family! Is this Greece ! hy do the misdeeds 

of the parents rest on the children through a hundred generations ? 

« Along the broad beaten road where, ages since, young spirited Athenians 
exultingly betook themselves to Plato’s academy, the poor, half tired peasant 
now rides in the tall heath plant; the ass knows the way it has to go. The) 
place which Plato has made sacred, the place from which the mind’s light 
streamed over the rest of Europe, now discloses but a large clump of stunted 
olive-trees, The sand-hill close by is Colonos, to which the immortal name of 
CEdipus is joined for ever.” 

As a contrast to this, take 

THE VIEW FROM THE ACROPOLIS. 

“«T passed through the Propylea, and then stood ona place so disordered, so 
devastated, that I have never before seen the like. It was as if an earthquake 
had shaken the gigantic columns and cornices together; here was no longer a 
road or path. I made my way overthe ruins of clay cabins, from the time of 
the Turks, where grass and acanthus shot richly forth. Here and there were 
seen demolished cisterns, and wooden sheds in which they had piled up vases, 
bas-reliefs, and plaster casts; here lay human bones, and rusty, broken bomb- 
shells from the Cocstiene’ time. Some few horses were grazing ; and, as if in 
a gravel-pit, to the left, stood Erectheus’ Temple, with its Caryatides. A 
ruinous stone column fills the place of the Caryatide, which Elgin stole for the 
British Museum. ‘The skeleton of an ass lay before the excavated marble steps. 
A little to the right stands the Parthenon, the most magnificent ruin on the 
Acropolis, which still astonishes by its greatness and majesty. It is the tem- 
ple of temples; but every column is barbarously shivered, every bas-relief in 
the frontispiece and frieze is disfigured ; and yet it is surprising how much of 
it is still standing. During the seige by the Venetians, a great part of it was 
blown into the air by the springing of the powder magazine. In the battle for 
liberty, the Parthenon was the target for the bombs and balls ; and yet these 
remains have still a greatness which one can scarcely conceive. 

« When I entered, the whole temple lay im the broadest sunlight : and as a 
back ground, there arose, on the other side of the valley, the mountain Hymet- 
tus, over whose yellow grey stone mass without a trace of vegetation, a dark 
cloud cast its heavy shadow. Eternal God! would that all mankind could sce 
this greatness and glory ! Our thoughts become magnified in the midst of great- 
ness! Every little feeling was dead in my breast ; I was filled with joy, peace, 
and happiness ; and I bent my knee in this immense solitude. 

« A few paces from me, between the shivered marble blocks, where the wild 
thistle shot forth, lay many human bones ; they had cast a scull on one white 
marble block ; it made a strangely powerful impression on me! The tears 
streamed from my eyes. 

«- The storm roared between the columns ; the dark birds of prey flew over 
the valley of Hymettus. Directly under the rock lay Athens extended, looking 
almost a city indeed, with its white houses and red roofs. Snow had fallen on 
the mountains of Pentelicon and Parnassus. What a view around ! yet it was 
most beautiful towards the sea : which shone so vast, and extended so deeply 
blue, as it bore the white sailsalong. The air was so transparent that I thought 
1 could see over the whole Peloponessus. I saw the distant mountain tops 
around Sparto ; and towards the hill where Corinth stands, the road appeared 
so short, and yet it is several day’s journey by land. I saw the white walls of 
the fortification at Acro Corinth with the naked eye, even the angles they made, 
and the strong shadows 

« During my stay in Athens I visited daily the Acropolis, whether it were, 


LATE FROM MONTEREY. 

New Orleans papers of the 21st, eontaining late intelligence from the army, 
have reached us. 

Capt. Owen (formerly Lieutenant) of the Baltimore Battalion, left Monte- 
rey on the 6th inst,, and we are indebted to him for many interesting details. 
He informs us that the American loss in the three actions is set down at five 
hundred and sixty-one, killed and wounded. The Mexican loss has not been, 
and probably never will be ascertained with certainty. It is believed to exceed 
one thousand. 

The great subject canvassed in the army continued to be the terms granted to 
Gen. Ampudia. Officers and men were so assured that a few hours more owl 
ing would have forced them to an unconditional surrender, that it vexed , 
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to have their prey escape. One explanation attributes to Gen. Taylor a gene-| 
rous forbearance towards a gallant foe. It is urged that Gen. Ampudia made 
the defence of Monterey contrary to the wishes and even orders of Santa Anna. 
Having himself erected many of the defences of the city, and taken it upon 
himself to — it at all hazards; his responsibilities bore heavily upon him 
and after the gallant defence made by his army, Gen. Taylor was induced to 
be lenient towards him. But this is the reasoning of others; wedo not dis- 
card or adopt it. 

Others say that Gen. Taylor yielded with reluctance to the opinions of the 
three officers next in command, to whom the matter was refe: in a council 
of war. This, too, is but speculation. The same subject is touched upon in 
the letters subjoined, to which we refer. 

From the Picayune. 
Monterey, Sept. 29, 1846. 

From the time the Mexican Lancers commenced the attack upon our advance, 
late on the afternoon of th » 20th inst., up to the final capitulation on the after. 
noon of the v4.1, ‘vere was literally no rest to the soles of the feet of any man 
in Gen. Worth’s command. The rain on the nights of the 20th and 21st, com 
bined with the constant expectation of an attack from the enemy, were causes} 
sufficient to drive away sleep; but to these there should be added hunger and 
that excess of fatigue which drives off slumber, as well as the circumstances 
that many of us had wounded comrades demanding attention ; with this com- 
bination of drawbacks you can hardly conceive that one had little time or incli- 
nation for writing. 

Speaking of wounded comrades reminds me of poor Thomas. He was one 
of the most daring spirits in McCulloch’s company, and had his horse wound- 
ed in the charge the enemy’s lancers made upon us the morning of the 2ist. 
On the following morning, while storming the battery on the height overlooking 
the Bishop’s Palace, he was mortally wounded, and after suffering incredibly, 
died on the morning of the 24th. A musket ball shattered his hip joint, at the 
same time that the brave Cant. Gillespie was shot through, and the two are 
now qnietly resting side by side on the height where they received their death 
wounds—Mount Gillespie as it has been appropriately named by Gen. Worth. 
The friends of ‘Thomas are among the most respectable in Maryland; he was 
in the same mess with myself, val it may afford his acquaintances some conso- 
lation to know that every attention was paid him, during his last hours, that 
circumstances would admit. 

Of the thousands of Mexican soldiers that occupied this Gibraltar of a town 
a few days since, not as many hundreds now remain. At onstime, so confident 
were Ampudia and his general of successs, they sent Romano with fif 
teen hundred or two thousand cavalry in the rear of Gen. Tavlor, to cut off his 
retreat. The “redeeming” game of the Texans and regulars on the afternoon 
of the 23d—digging — and under houses, taking inch by inch but never} 
giving one—and then the close proximity of the 24-pound mortar so success- 

lly worked by Maj. Munroe and Lt. Lovell, all combined to intimidate the 
Mexicans to a degree that induced them to sue for terms. Shells from the 
mortar fell and exploded all around the great Cathedral ; had one entered that 
establishment, filled as it was with ammunition, every house on the main Pla- 
za would have been fearful. To spare the shedding of so much blood, and so 
terrible an injury of property, were some of the main causes that induced Gen. 
Taylor to offer the Mexican commander the terms he did. 

I saw Ampadia as he left town for Saltillo on the morning of the 26th—rode 
along in his escort for a mile or two. The base and lying wretch—for every 

in his black history proves him such—looked cresé-fallen, nervous, and tim- 
id to adegree. He was fearful lest some of the Texan Rangers, many of whom 
had deep wrongs still to avenge, might shoot him from the way side ; and as he 
rode through their eacampment, situated directly on his route, he could not 
eonceal his fears. They allowed him to pass, however, without even a cry or 
shout of exultation. 

Opinions are varous in camp as to whether the Mexicans will now offer peace, 
or make a stout resistance at Saltillo, a large portion I believe inclining to the 
latter opinion. 

The two Texan regiments, under Colonels Hays and Woods, will probabl 
return home in the course of a week, and should hostilities recommence, fresh 
regiments, mounted on the best horses that can be procured, will at once be 

An express has come in, stating that Gen. Wool with 3500 men, was to leave 
San Antonio yesterday for Chihuahua. What in the name ofall that is reason- 
able so large a force is going in that direction for, is more than I can make out. 
That whole section is now in the hands of the Camanches, as it were, and the 
difficulty of moving so large a number of men, when one quarter of the force is 
more than necessary to subjugate any army now there or that can be sent, looks’ 
to me as almost insurmountable. With not double the number, Gen. Taylor has 
marched upon one of the strongholds of the country and driven off an army 7 
plete in its appointments—if Gen. Wool goes to Chihuahua with the numbe 
stated, it seems to me that he will have no other enemies to contend with than 
the worst of all—hunger and suffering. I hope that he will march this way, 
where his services may really be needed. 

Gen. Taylor is still encamped at the old ground, three miles from here—Gens. 
Worth and Smith are intown. The main of the wounded officers are doing| 
well. Gen. Butler is recovering, while Cols. McClung and Mitchell are also in 


a fair way. 
Monterey, Sept. 29, 1846. Five o'clock, P.M. 

An express rider has this moment arrived from Salinas, which place he left 
this ngs It is only a day’s ride this side of Saltillo, and he states, on the 
authority of a Mexican, that Santa Anna arrived at that city yesterday morning, 
or the evening previous, and at once coinmenced fortifying the place with vigor. 
He had no less than 13,000 with him, which added to those which left here un- 
der Ampudia, will swell his army to over 20,000 men. Report further has it, 
that he is to erect works and batteries close by the Rinconada—the limits of our 
line by the sixty day’s truce. 

If all this should prove true the army may have bloodier work to do than ever. 
One thing is certain, Santa Anna was hourly expected here when Gen. Taylor 
arrived, and many think that Ampudia’s reasons for wishing to retire was the 
fact that he found himself to a degree surrounded after the successes of the 2d 
division, and was anxious to form a junction with his master on the best terms 

ollowing order n. Taylor announcing his victory, we from the 
American flag of the 10th inst. ates nh 
Orvers—No 123. 
Heap Quarrsrs, Army or Occupation, 
Camp near Monterey, Sept. 27, 1846. 


ing General has the satisfaction to te the un- 
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command, upon another signal triumph over 
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rior to us in numbers, strongly fortitied and with an immense preponderance of 
artillery, they have yet been driven from point to point until forced to sue for 
terms of capitulation. Such terms have been granted as were considered 
due to the gallant defence of the town, and to the liberal policy of our own Gov- 
ernment. 

The General begs to return his thanks to his commanders and to all his offi. 
cers and men, both of the regular and volunteer forces, for the skill, the courage, 
and the perseverance with which they have overcome manifold difficulties, ard fi- 
nally acchieved a victory shedding lustre upon the American arms. 

A great result has been obtained, but not without the loss of many gallant 
and accomplished officers and brave men. The Army and the country will 
deeply sympathise with the families and friends of those who have thus sealed 
their devotion with their lives.—By order of Maj. Gen. Taylor : 

(Signed) W. W. S. Bliss, As’t, Ad’jt. Gen. 
Geo. A. M’Call, As’t. Adjt. Gen. 


Miscellaneous Articles. 
AEROLITES, OR THUNDERBOLTS. 

Dr. Wall's theory of the formation of these fearful missiles, which was read 
before the Society of Arts, appears to us to possess strong features of proba- 
bility. “They are known,” he remarked, “ to consist of an alloy of iron, with 
some traces of other metals, and are generally invested with a vitreous glaze of 
earthy matter—features which evidently denote a volcanic origin. It is but na- 
tural to suppose that fires, such as those we have in the centre of the earth, 
lreduce the ores with which they come in contact into a metalic liquid state, and 
thus afford the supply of magnetic power to the atmosphere, to which they as- 
cend through the vent afforded by the volcanoes. Hence, no doubt, the vast 
electro-magnetic concentration always found to exist in the vicinity of voleanic 
mountains. It is well known to those conversant with the operations of a 
ifoundry, and who are familiar with the properties of heat, that portions of the 
most ponderous metals, when in combination with other matter of a more vola- 
tile nature, are eliminated and dissipated like steam. While, therefore, fusion 
is progressing in these vast subterranean furnaces, iron, in alloy with carbon, 
nt and the semi-metals, is carried off ix minute particles, and finding 
legress through the crater, is borne aloft simultaneously with the free carbon is- 
suing in the form of smoke. Notwithstanding the extremely minute division 
|which has taken place, the nature of the affinities of these metalic atoms re- 
mains unaltered, and they will infallibly coalesce on the first occasion which of- 
fers for a reunion. So long as the atmosphere continues in one uniform settled 
state, no change can take place ; but once the electric fluid which still pervades 
them, and holds them in the extended but continuous bond, becomes disturbed, 
whether from excitation or alteration in the equilibrium of the positive and neg- 
ative conditions, the power which: has aa them asunder is then overcome, and 
the atoms rush again into union. The phenomena indicative, or at least, coin- 
cident, with such an occurrence, are strikingly observable. Clouds of a great 
magnitude and of a dark and lowering aspect, stretch athwart the heavens in 
irregular but determined course towards the rendezvous where these operations 
are about to commence. In these masses of clouds considerable friction or at- 
trition takes place, from the force of the winds and other causes. While they 
are thus preparing for the assault, a strong commotion is perceptible, which is 
nothing more than an adjustment of power, producing, in the act of obtaini 
a due balance, the lightning’s flash, and the thunder’s roll; the metalic parti- 
cles are thrown into agitation, their affinities are excited, and they once more 
rush together. ‘Thus united, they form a body outweighing the specific gravit 
of the atmosphere, and are consequently borne to the earth in the form so we 

wn as thunderbolts—the carbon, sulphur, and phosphorus, as well as other 
alloys, combining to accelerate and augment the ignition of the fiery ball in its 
falling course. “This course, though doubtless modified by accidental circum- 
stances, has been generally remarked as bearing on an angle uf forty-five, along 
a meridian from north to south. These aerolites often travel to a great dis- 
tance, and fall in parts where there are no appearances of storm, or the least 
change in the atmosphere.— The Patent Journal. 


New England Salutations—‘‘Good morning, Neighbor A———; how 
do you do to-day ?” 

“Well, I’m much as one, I thank you ; how is it with you ?” 

“Why, I’m pretty much the old sort, ’tween three and one; how is your 
woman this morning ?” 

Well, she’s pretty much why for her, considerin’; how’s yourn ?” 

“She’s to be craicling, I thank you.—Good morning.” 


Lieut. Warner’s Long Range.—We are informed that an officer of artil- 
lery of high standing has been selected, with the consent of both parties, to 
test the merits of Lieut. Warner's inventions both of the shell and long range; 
and that the Treasury have appropriated the sum of 1500/. to defray the ex- 
penses of the experiments: so that the curiosity of the public has at length 
me prospect of being gratified in respect to this guestio verata, 


The Pope and the Contractors.—A soldier lately presented to the pope 
a loaf of bread of the worst quality, saying that even the convicts of the gal- 
leys had not worse food. On the following day the pope sent for the min- 
ister of war, and after a conference of a few minutes invited him to break- 
fast, at which a plate with the soidier’s bread was set before him, The min- 
ister turned pale, and could not touch it, Ptus IX. then said to him, 

* You do not eat ; you find the bread too bad ; and yet it is the same as is 
iven to my soldiers,” 

— minister declared that he was ignorant of the fact ; to which the pope 
replied, 

« But I know it. I know that the complaints of the soldiers are not Jis- 
tened to, b ecause the officers are corrupt.” 

The minister withdrew in consternation. An enquiry was instituted. 
The friend of Count N——-, who had the distributiou of the bread, the con- 
tractor, and the baker were arrested and taken to the castle of St. Angelo. 
To day every soldier had four bajocas given him to buy his own bread ; and 
this is to be continued until further orders. Nurembery Correspondent. 


DISCOVERY OF WORKS OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 

A correspondent of the Literary Gazette has furnished to that paper some 
iparticulare, which are interesting if they may be relied on, relating to the dis- 
covery of certain works by Michael Angelo and other artists of renown. That 
our readers may have al] the materials for judging of the authenticity which 
~ ourselves, we will state, that the corres 
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pondent is described as a 
habiting, with her husband, the palazzo which b 


married into a collateral branch of the famil of the great Italian, and in- 
to it by descent. A min- 
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ute search throu 
treasure of this kind, has led to results which we will borrow, from our con-| 
temporary, the lady’s language (and her authority) to describe :—** Upon open-! 
ing the door, I found Michael Angelo’s own original wax model of his superb) 
David, looking even more majestic and imposing than the well-known gigantic! 
statue on the Piazza del Gran Duca,—which may be imputed to the fact of his) 
having been stinted in the size of the block of marble. Besides this master- 
iece, the cupboard further contained two other wax models by Michael Ange-| 
0, one his Giorno, the other his Crepuscolo, both of which are in the chapel 
called Cappello di Michael Angelo, in the church of St. Lorenzo. There were 
likewise in this same closet, models in clay by Giovanni di Bologna ; they are. 
his first conceptions of his most celebrated groups and statues. Another in 
wax, by Baccio Bandinelli, besides another by an unknown hand. Then, at the 
bottom of all, under a thick veil of cobweb, I perceived a quantity of fragments,| 
which appeared to me of surpassing beauty. I collected the pieces, and joined 
them together with boiling wax, thread, &c. &c. ; when to my great delight, 
I found my fragments assumed the form of the torso and legs of a satyr, which 
is one of the finest works of art that can be imagined. e celebrated en-| 
ver Jesi and another artist chanced to call upon us, and both proclaimed’ 
the satyr to be the work of Michael Angelo,—but then we had no proof of such: 
being the case. Now comes what I deem the marvellous part of the story. 
The following morning, I again occupied myself in gropmmg and poking about 
the gallery, —particularly in an old cabinet or closet which they say Michael 
Angelo xsed to write in. At length, I pulled out a drawer, the handle of which’ 
was missing ; in consequence of which, I presume, it escaped bein ry 
by servants and others tor cemturies,—as [ found therein a beautiful coloured-'; 
lass scent bottle, of so elegant a sizpe, and so beautifully mounted in silver in 
antique style, that there is little doubt of its being a little ornament of the 
sixteenth century. Be that as itwill, it is a matter of no consequence compared 
with the treasure I found under this said bottle, viz. a letter, dated 1660, from 
one Covr. Pansani, who begs the Proc. Buonarotti to accept a Torso di Satiro, 
the work of his great ancestor, Michael Angelo. * *—In this extraordinary 
manner have I obtained the proof wanting of the authenticity of my Satiro.”— 
Atheneum. 
New Planet.—A letter from Dr. Brunnow, of the Royal Observatory at Ber- 
lin, to Mr. J. R. Hind, of Mr. Bishop’s Observatory, Regent’s Park (Times), 
states, that on the night of Sept. 23d M. Galle had found Leverrier’s planet, 
appearing as a star of the eighth magnitude, but with a diameter of two or three 


seconds. He gives its places— 
Mean time. R. A. Declination. 
Sept 23 . .12h. Om. 24-6s. 328° 19m. 16-0s. —13° 24m. 8-2s. 
* 24..8 54 40-9 328 18 14-3 —13 24 29-7. 


and adds, “ the planet is now aprongent, its motion amounting daily to four! 
seconds of time.” Mr. Hind himself announces that this discovery, “one of 
the greatest triumphs of theoretical astronomy,” was also seen by himself on 
Wednesday evening, the 30th ; and that, notwithstanding the moonlight and 
hazy sky, it appeared bright, and with a power of 320. He could see the disk,| 
and the following position is the result of his instrumental comparisons with 33 
Aquarii 


Sept. 30, at 8h. 16m. 21s. Greenwich mean time. 
ight ascension of planet, 21h. 52m. 47-15s. 
South declination 13° 27 20 


The Central Sun : New Astronomy.—Mr. Madler, the astronomer of Dor- 
pat, has lately published a pamphlet under the title of The Central Sun, in 
which he communicates to the learned world the results of his researches car- 
ried on without interruption for more than six years, combined with ancient and 
modern observations relative to the motions of the fixed stars. ‘They relate 
to the brightest star (the Alcyone), discovered by him among the seven bright- 
est stars in the group of the Pleiades, which he considers to be the central sun 
of all starry systems known to us. He calculates the distance from the bound- 

of our system at 34,000,000 times the distance of the sun from the earth, 
which a ray of light traverses in 537 years. Our sun, he states, takes 
182,000,000 of years to perform its orbit round this central sun, which exceeds) 
our sun in magnitude 117,000,000 times Madler announces that he will short- 
ly publish a separate work on the motions of the fixed stars.—From St. Peters-' 
burg, Aug. 28. What says Lord Rosse’s telescope to this? ! 


GEORGE WILSON. 
A few years since as the Rev. Mr. Gallaudet was walking in the streets of 
Hartford, there came running to him a boy, of very ordinary first sight ap- 


gh the Buonarotti Gallery, undertaken in the hope of concealed 


friends, who immediately furnished him with the means of defraying his 
expenses, and with letters of introduction to Hon. Lewis Cass, then our 
Minister at the Court of France. He was introduced to Louis Philippe, 
and in the presence of the king, nobles, and plenipotentiaries, the Ameri- 
can youth demonstrated his problem, and received the p!audits of the court. 
He received the prize, which he had clearly won, Maso ne valuable presents 
from the king. 
He took letters of introduction, and proceeded to the Court of St. James, 
where he took up a similar prize, offered by some Royal Society, and re- 
urned to the United States. Here he was prepared to secure the benefit of 
his discovery by patent, when he received a letter from the Emperor Ni- 
cholas himself, one of whose ministers had witnessed his demonstrations 
at St. James’s, inviting him to make his residence at the Russian Court, and 
furnishing him with ample means for his outfit. He complied with the 
invitation, repaired to St. Petersburgh, and is now Professor of Mathema- 
tics in the Royal College, under the especial protection of the Autocrat of 
all the Russias ! 
This narrative the writer has never seen published, but the gentleman 
who related to him the circumstances, attributed the singular success of 
young Wilson to his integrity and faithfulness. 

y THE PANTHER. 
The Peoria Register, a paper which frequently instructs and amuses us 
with anecdotes connected with the settlement of the western country, fur- 
nishes us with the following sketch, which it says was related by a gentle- 
man f great respectability living near the spot where the circumstance oc- 
curred :— 

In the latter part of that bloody tragedy which spread dismay throughout 
this part of the State, there were about nine hundred Indians encamped on 
the Illinois river, opposite to the present town site of De Salle, composed 
principally of the Iroquvis «rive. They wad always maintained a friendly 
intercourse with the whites in the vicinity, and had manifested a g:cat par 
tiality for one in particular. This was ‘* Old Myers,” a perfect prototype 
of Cooper’s trapper. This State was the fifth in which he had erected his 
hut in advance of a white population. He had, of course, acquired more 
of the habits of the Indians than of civilized men, and was familiarly known 
among them as ‘* The Panther”—a title which he had acquired from them 
by a daring exploit in killing an animal of that name, when leading them 
in one of their wild hunts. At the period reterred to these Indians rallied 
under the Black Hawk standard, and were committing many depredations 
upon the settlers in the vicinity. When repulsed, they did not hesitate to 
murder their former friends and companions, About the cabin of the Pan- 
ther nearly a hundred settlers had come in for the safety of their wives and 
children, placing them under his protection. But among the victims of 


| savage barbarity there happened to be a brother-in-law of the Panther, with 


his wife and three children. Here they committed an unpardonable out- 
rage upon the family of their ancient friend and demi-savage. When the 
sad tidings of their cruel fate had reached the garrison, the Panther was 
seen clothing himself in battle array. With his rifle, his tomahawk, and 
scalping knife, in open day, he silently bent his way to the Indian quarters, 
about one mile distant. Fearlessly he marched into the midst of the savage 
band, levelled his rifle at the head chief present, and deliberately killed him 
on the spot. He then severed the lifeless head from the trunk, and held it 
up by the hair before the awe-struck multitude, exclaiming :—‘* You have 
murdered my brother, his wife, and their three little ones, and now I have 
killed your chief. I am now even with you; but,” added he, *‘ every one 
of you that is found here to-morrow morning at sunrise is a dead Indian.— 
All this was accomplished by the Panther without the least molestation.— 
They knew that he would take vengeance for their deed of blood—and si- 
lently acknowledged the justice of the daring act. He then bore off the 
head in triumph to his cabin. 

The next morning not an Indian could be found in all that region. They 
left forever their homes and their dead, and that part of the State has not 
been molested by them since. 

A few weeks since this veteran of eighty winters sold his claim, and, ca- 
parisoned with the same hunting shirt and weapons which he wore when 
he killed the chief, started for Missouri. After travelling a few rods, he 
returned and asked permission to give his “‘ grand yell.” The gentleman 
to whom he had sold the land giving his consent, he gave a long, loud and 
shrill whoop, that made the welkin ring for miles around. ‘* Now,” said 
he, ** my blessing is on the land and on you; yourjground will always yield 
an abundance, and you wil! always prosper.” 

Again he took up his march for 2 new home in the wilderness, where he 


pearance, but whose fine intellectual eye fixed the gentleman’s attention 
as the boy inquired— 

** Sir, can you tell me of a man who would like a boy to work for him 
and learn to read ?” 

** Whose boy are you, and where do you live ?” 

«1 have no parents,” was the reply, ‘‘ and have just run away from the 
workhouse, because they will not teach me to read.” 

The reverend gentleman made arrangements with the authorities of the 
town, and took the boy into his own family There he learned to read. 
Nor was this all. He soon acquired the confidence of his new associates, 
by his faithfulness and honesfy. He was allowed the use of his friend's 
library, and made rapid progress in the acquisition of knowledge, It be- 
came necessary after a while that George should leave Mr. Gallaudet, and 
he became apprenticed to a cabinet maker inthe neighborhood. There the; 
same integrity won for him the ‘favors of his new associates, To gratify 
his inclination to study, his master had a little room furnished for him in, 
the upper part of the shop, where he devoted his leisure to his favorite 

ursuits. Here he made large attainments in mathematics, in the French 
anguage, and other branches. 

After being in this situation a few years, as he sat at tea with the family, 
he all at once remarked that he wanted to go to France, 

“Ge to France!” exclaimed his master, surprised that the apparently 
contented and happy youth had thus suddenly become dissatisfied with his 
situation—* for what?” 

‘** Ask Mr. Gallaudet to tea to-morrow evening,” answered George, *‘ and 
I will explain.” 

His reverend friend was accordingly invited, and at tea time the appren- 
tice presented himself with manuscripts in French and English, and ex- 
plained his singular intention to go to France, 

**In the time of Napoleon,” said he, ‘‘ a prize was offered by the French 
government, for the simplest rule of measuring plain surfaces of whatever 
outline. The prize has never been awarded, and that method I have dis- 


covered.” 


could enjoy the happiness of solitude, undisturbed by social ties. 

_ A BOON TO NEWSPAPERS. 
As this is the time of the year when newspapers who have not too many 
advertisements are Gag to fill up their columns, owing to the absence 
of Parliament and the difficulty of finding subjects to be eloquent upon, we 
subjoin a choice number of paragraphs to be used by Editors as space re- 
quires, They will be recognised as old familiar friends, which we are sure 
our readers will be pleased to meet once again :— 
Shower of Frogs.—A most extraordinary shower of frogs fell on the 
little town of Cheatham on Tuesday last. The Mayor, who was passing by 
the High Street at the time, was nearly knocked off his horse. A poor 
milkwoman had her pails completely filled with them ; anda family of dis- 
tinction had twenty-five jars of apricot jelly and gooseberry jam, which 
were left out in a yard to cool, perfectly destroyed by them. the Secreta- 
ry of the Mechanics’ Institate tee calculated, trom a specimen which has 
been sent, with a corroborated account of the phenomenon to the British 
Museum, that there must have fallen in the neighbourhood not’ less than 
28,427 of these frogs. They are supposed to have been blown over by a 
strong northerly wind from one of the numerous frog-preserves in the South 
of France.—Chatham Independent. 
Extraordinary Voracity of the Pike.—Mr. Spooney, of Spooney Lodge, 
was reading the Morning Herald a fortnight ago on the beautiful banks of 
the river Dee, when he took out his hack-knife to cut the pages. He was 
fishing for gudgeons at the time, and having a beautiful bite, laid down the 
paper and the knife on the grass till he had secured his prey. However, 
when he looked for them again, they had both disappeared. His astonish- 
ment can be better conceived than described, when he found them inside 
the belly of a pike which he caught yesterday in the same pond. The 
Morning Herald had evidently beenswallowed entire, but there was nothing 
left of it but the leaders. This incredible instance of the voracity of the 
pike was sent off by express to the Society for the Advancement of British © 
Science, which was sitting luckily at the time at Southampton.— Coventry 
Court Journal. 


He then demonstrated his problem to the surprise and gratification of his 


Singular Effect of the Lightning.—The lightning, during the dreadful 
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storm of the 10th ultimo, played some curious tricks on the electric tele- 

ph which runs froms Slopperton to Knowsbridge. Some shirts which 

ad been hung out to dry were completely burnt through, whilst a covey 

of partridges which were sitting on the wire, not far off, were killed dead 

by the violence of the shock. One of the guards made a capital pie of 

them. The needles of the telegraph were also set in motion. The clerk | 

at each station, thinking it wes a message, reduced the movements to writ- 

ing. Upon comparing the two notes, one turned out to be “ What will you 

have to drink ?” whilst all the clerk could make out of the other was 7 

figure ten three times repeated, which made the answer, curious enough, 

XXX.”—Epping Champion. 

SAN JUAN DE ULUA. | 

In the London News the following description is given of the works of 

this renowned fortress. It is now gererally conceded that an attempt to gain: 

ien of it bya naval attack would lead only toa deplorable loss of 

lite : nor do «we sappose that our Government designs to make an attempt) 


which, if successful, would not compensate for the inevitable cost, and if jas 


unfortunate, would reflect disgrace upon our arms. The description given 
in the News is pone the less interesting on this account: . 

San Juan de Ulua.—On the termination of the war with Spain, after 
the miserable remains of their garrison had been sent off to Havana, |) 
went with two companions over the castle of San Juan de Ulua. It is a 
tremendous place if at all well manned. No wonder it had held out so) 
long. Had it not been for the raging of the yellow fever within its walls, 
and the want of provisions, the Mexicans would never have taken it with-, 
out a naval force very superior to the one they then possessed, though they, 
have never since had any force comparable to that one. 

The outer walls of this fortress are of immense thickness—upward of, 
twelve feet; and in the positions most exposed, the walls are seventeen or, 
eighteen feet in depth of solid white stoae. It is a very porous and rather 
soft stone, so that balls do not split or crack it so much as they quietly em-, 
bed themselves. These outer walls have batteries all round; the guns 
were well planted, with here and there a neat corner fora mortar. The 
inner walls are so constructed that if the outer walls are gained it would| 


still be at a slaughterous expense to the besiegers, if the garrison were at! 
all competent to avail themselves of their position. 

We entered the fortress from below at the principal gate, which was of 
great strength and very skilfully contrived; and then went along a stone) 
passage, which had several gateways and ‘* cunningly devised” narrow pas- 
ses, with high stone walls on each side. This was terminated by a canal) 
or moat, with a drawbridge over it. We next arrived at flights of stairs,| 
apd passing up several vaultlike ascents we gained the top of the grand bat- 
teries. Their general characteristic is that of great strength and plenty of 
room to workin. They mounted one hundred and twenty long 24-poun- 
ders all of brass. They were for the most part in excellent condition. 
The mortars were of large calibre, though not in such good order as the’ 
guns. The powder magazines were each literally adry stone well, plugged 
at the top with blankets, and having a round metal lid over the mouth that. 
opened upon the batteries. 

We descended to the inner works, and gained the secondary walls by a 
circuitous route. Besides the necessity to the besiegers of having guides’ 
who well know every turn of the works, the excitement and smoke are al-| 
most certain to produce a confusion, in which the voice or presence of the! 

ides would be lost, and the party dashing onward might only arrive at a 

ead wall, a gap looking out upon the sea, or the mouth of a 24-pounder.| 
The circuitous route of our descent from the upper to the lower range of) 
walls was entirely exposed to their batteries, the guns grinning at us all) 
the way like so many black tusks as we traversed stone causeways and nar-| 
row passes. Whole regiments might here be raked down after they had) 
conquered the outer wall. But the *‘*chances of war” are numerous; and 
one imperfection in the greatest power (if otherwise perfect) may render it 
inapplicable, and perhaps ridiculous. On arriving at their inner batteries 
we found the guns in a wretched condition. They were no better than a 
Chinese effect, ‘‘ calculated” to strike terror into the mind. But one may 
imagine how very angry the subtle architect of this formidable castle would 
have been, could he have seen excellent arrangements for thesafe and near- 
ly certain destruction of the assailants thus rendered abortive. 

We now descended a very wide and steep flight of stone stairs, which led 
down into the grand castle square, or little town, as one might almost call 
it. We entered at the bottom through stone gateways—the architect had 
never missed an opportunity for giving the besieged protection in retreating, 
and time to rally,—and then found ourselves in a large open square, enclosed) 
on all sides by very lofty walls, the lower part of which displayed doors 
and entrances into barracks, guard-houses and shops of various kinde for the 
sale of such articles as a garrison would need. The Governor’s house is at 
the farther end. It was a genuine soldier’s lodgment, and very bare of all! 
ornament, except those of war, for it was riddled all over with the marks 
of shot and shell Its strong covered balcony, intended to serve as a pro- 
tection both from the boiling sun and from the fall of missiles, was in long 

ps. All the towers and buildings of any elevation had also been, knocked 
about and defaced by the shot and shells from Vera Cruz, previous to the 
surrender of the castle. But the mutilations and destruction did not materi- 
ally affect the strength of the place. Very few of the guns had been dis- 
lodged 3; even the outer batteries were not injured so as to render them in- 
eflective, with the exception ofa gap of ruins in one or two places. There 
is about a mile’s breadth of sea running between San Juan de Ulua and the 
town of Vera Cruz, 

How strongly and skilfully this tortress is protected by art the reader has 
now some idea; but San Juan de Ulua is equally protected by nature ; for, 
while the defences of art which I have briefly described are chiefly devoted 
to the side end angle facing the town, those angles which face the main 


ocean on the opposite side, or back of the castle, are protected by long suc-||? 


cessions of rocky reefs, utterly defying the approach of any vessel o war, 
Many black and rotting vessels, visible even at high water, a‘tested some 
of the natural “terrors of the place.” But in these days it is generally un- | 
derstood by all military men that no place is impregnable, and that thorough 
soldiers, well officered and led, can, and will, and do, take any place. At 
what cost, is not to the question. The thing can be done. 


HAYDON AND THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 
Of all the numerous class of pen-and-ink or pencil commentators on the 
margins of public library copies of popular works, none, perhaps, was 
more remarkable, and certainly none more pardonable, than poor Haydon. 
What he wrote in the books that fell under his perusal was always to the 


purpose, and he never shrunk from the responsibility of it, bis name or 


initials being always appended to his remarks. Several volumes in the 
Leeds Public Libary bear these marks of his propensity to add manuscript 
notes ; and the following examples, taken from a single volume, will no 
doubt be found interesting, not only on account of the events and personages 
which are the subject of them, but also on account of the character of the 
lamented writer. The volume we allude to is one of Sir Walter Scott’s Mis- 
cellaneovs Prose works—that containing Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk; in 
which Haydon wrote several remarks, continued through many pages upon 
passages relating to the battle of Waterloo. To a note mentioning the 
death of the remarkable Life Guardsman, Shaw, he wrote— 

**I gave Sir Walter this—Wilkie and I had up in my painting-room seve- 
ral Life Guards who were in the battle. Hodgkins heard some one groan- 
ing in the yard of La Haye Sainte, where the wounded man had been 
removed ; be turned, and found Shaw. Shaw said,‘I am dying! The 
wther swooned away, but the putting him into a spring cart to take him to 
Brussels at daybreak, roused him; he turned to look for Shaw, who was 
dead, with his cheek lying on his hand. Shaw was a model of mine, and 
strong as Hercules. I had five models in the battle; three were killed 
—all distinguished themselves. I told the Duke this at Walmer in 1839, 
and he was much interested. B. R. Haydon, Dec. 9, 1839, Leeds.” 

In another place, where Sir Walter has quoted the words of the Duke of 
Wellington—“ Never mind, we'll win this battle yet,” Haydon wrote as 
follows :—** This was to the Austrain General, Vincent, Mr. Arbuthnot told 
me. He said to the Duke, in the thick of the fight,‘ You have got an in- 
famousarmy.’ ‘I know it,’ said the Duke ; ‘ but we’ll win the battle yet.’ 
In his dispatches, he calls it ‘the most infamous army I ever commanded. 
See dispatches, H.” 

At the passage mentioning the death of Lieutenant-Colonel Canning,’ 
Haydon states, ‘“* Lord Fitzroy told me, the orderly who carried the Duke’s 
desk was killed. Canning picked it up, and said, ‘ What shall (1) do with 
it? ‘Keep it,’ said Lo itzory, ‘for the Duke.’ Shortly after, he was 
killed ; the desk was found, rifled, the next day.’ 

Where Sir Walter Scott narrates, in his assumed character of Paul, the 
conversation he had with the Duke ot Wellington, in which the latter, on 
the hypothesis that he might have been driven from his positon at Water- 


|\\loo into the wood behind, asserted that he could have made good the wood 


against the French, Haydon records the opinion of another General, Lord 
Hill. ‘I dined at Lord Palmerston’s in 1833; on my right was Lord Hill. 
As he lived at Westbournegreen, and I in the Edgware-road, he set me 


jidown. Whilst with him, as Sir Walter Scott told me what he asked the 


Duke, I determined not to let the moment slip. I said to Lord Hill—* Was 
there any part of the day you despaired at Waterloo, my Lord!’ * Wever,’ 
said Lord Hill; ‘ There was no panic—we were a little in advance—and 
I never had for a moment a doubt of the resu/t?) These being the opinions 
of the first and second in command, Commanders of Divisions, Colonels, 
and Captains are never to be listened to; they can’t see three feet before 
them ; enveloped in smoke, blood, and wounded, they think it is all going 
to ruin, without seeing an inch of the field. I ask pardon for taking these 
liberties with a book of a public library; but having been intimate with 
Sir Walter, and knowing the Duke and Lord Hill, and having met them, 
heard them speak of the battle, it isa duty to add authentic facts for the 
sake of the ladies and gentlemen of Leeds, We are passing away of this 
generation, and in a few years the Duke and Lord Hill and all will be going. 
Sir Walter has left us, and then these little written additions by one who 
lived at the time may not be without interest. 1 apologise for the liberty, 
but must be forgiven.—B. R. Haydon.” 

Upon the speech put by the French into the mouth of General Cambrone 
—erroneously supposed to have been killed, in refusing quarter—** The Im- 
perial Guard can die, but never surrender,” Haydon thus relates the words 
which he himself heard from the Britsh commander, Walmer, on the 8th 
October, 1839. ‘I heard the Duke say, ‘ at the very time the French made 
Cambrone utter this fine bit of poetry, he was a prisoner at my quarters.’ 
The Duke said,‘ I didn’t let him sup with me—he broke his honour to Lou- 
is ; and I bowed him and his companion into another room.’ ” 

It is due to the memory of poor Haydon, that, although he apologised, as 
has been seen above, for the liberty he had taken with the book in thus wri- 
ting his remarks in it, he did not content himself with making this amende ; 
but he voluntarily, and without any suggestion or hint on the subject, pur- 
chased a new copy of the work and presented it to the Leeds Library, to 
replace the one he had, as he would seem to have supposed, so improperly 
disfigured. Court Journal. 


LATE AND INTERESTING FROM THE PACIFIC. 
Teric, (Mexico,) Sepr. 12, 1846. 

We have now the disagreeable task to inform you that Commodore Stock- 
ton has declared the whole of the Mexican coast on the Pacific ina state of 
blockade. The Cyane arrived from California, off San Blas, on the 2d of the 
present month, sent to the authorities on shore the inclosed notification. A 
couple of coasting vesels have been seized by this corvette. She is cruising 
off the coast, and ovcasionally anchors in the bay. Another vessel has also ar- 
rived off Mazatlar., and has cut out of the harbor a ceasting vessel. We have 
not heard of her name, but we suppose it will be the Warren. It is said that 
there are other two vessels coming to blockade Guayama and Acapvico; so 
that we shall have a formal blockade of all the harbors on the coast. In the 
present state of affairs, nothing can be introduced. 

The notification of the blockade is the latest advice wich we have from Up- 
per California, but by which you will perceive that Commodore Stockton had 
established himself in the capital as governor, &c. It is reported that the ports 
of Lower California are to be taken possession of, and San Blas made a rendez- 
vous for the blockading squadron and their prize. 

The officers who came on shore at San Blas, intimated that all property an 
ersons on shore would be respected, and that the blockade tar ohund 
in the mildest manner that the laws of war permitted ; and said that all neutral 
property found in Mexican vessels would be given up on being claimed by the 
owners. The blockade, however, will cause an entire stoppage of all com- 
merce on this side of the republic, but will not produce much sensation among 
this apathetic people. 

COM. STOCKTON’S PROCLAMATION. 
To all whom it may concern.—I, J. R. Stockton, Commodore and Command- 
er-in-Chief of the United States Naval forces in the Pacific Ocean, and Go- 


|vernor and Commander-in-Chief of the Territory of California, do, by the au- 


thority of the President and Congress of the United States of North America, 
hereby declare all the ah harbors, bays, outlets, and inlets on the West Coast 
of Mexico, Southof San Dtego, to be in a state of vigorous blockade, which 
will be made absolute except against armed vessels of neutral nations. 
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All neutral merchant vessels found in any of the bays and harbors on said 
Coast on arrival of the blockading force, will be allowed twenty days to leave. 

Given under my hand and seal, this nineteeth day of August, A. D. one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-six, a the Government House in the « Cui- 


dad de los Angeles,” the Capitol of California. Signed] 
STOCKTON, 


Commodore and Commander-in-Chief of the Naval Forces of the U. S. in the 
Pacific Ocean, and Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Territory of 
California. 

Colonel Watson.—The Baitimore Republican says :— 

“ The announcement of the death of Colonel Watson, has cast a gloom 
over our entire city. The victory of the American arms was great and glo- 
rious, but coupled as it is with the loss of so much of the best blood of the 
old ¢ Maryland line,’ the rejoicing of our citizens was somewhat dampened. 
In the gallant Watson, our State has suffered the loss of as brave a heart as 
ever beat, and the Baltimore Bar, of which he was one of the brightest or- 
naments, a valuable member. His amiable and distressed widow has the 
condolence of the whole city. 

** How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 

; By all their country’s wishes blest.” 

“ Get off the Grass !’—A Mistake.—On Sunday afternoon, during the 
time the private gardens and the eastern terrace at Windsor were open to 
the public, Lord J. Russell, one of her Majesty’s guest, walked from the ter- 


race, and was proceeding across the grass in the Home Park towards the 
iron gates opposite to the Long Walk, a portion of the Royal domains from 
which the public are excluded. His lordship had proceeded some distance 
before he was noticed by one of the Castle policemen, who no sooner saw 
a stranger, as he supposed, on forbidden ground, and not knowing who it 
was, sang out with Stentorian voice, ‘* Halloo, you sir! come back and get 
off the grass! Come back, you sir!” Lord John immediately got off the 
grass and returned back towards the York and Lancaster towers. By the 
time his Lordship had got to within some 30 or 40 paces of the policeman, 
the officer found out his mistake, having been informed that the offending 
party was a person in the suit of some of her Majesty’s visitors. He then 
called out to Lord John (who had evidently been teken by surprise), ‘* You 
may goon; yuu are all right enough ?” His Lordship, smiling at the by- 
standers, then retraced his steps, and pursued his walk across the park to- 
wards the avenue of trees leading to the Waterloo-gate. 
The Moon—The following is the appearance of the moon, as seen in the 

= telescope of Lord Rosse, and described by the Rev Dr. Scorsby, of 

radford :—** It appeared like a globe of molton silver, and every vubject of 
the extent of a hundred yards was quite visible. Edifices theretore, of the 
size of York Minister, or even of the ruins of Whitby Abbey, might he easi- 
ly perceived if they had existed. But there was no appearance of anything 
of that nature ; neither was there any indication of the existence of water 
or of an atmosphere. There was a vast number of extinct volcanoes, several 
miles in breadth; througn one of them there wasa line in continuance of one, 
about one hundred and fifty miles in length, which ran in a straight direc 
tion like a railway. The general appearance, however, was like one vast 
ruin of nature ; and many of the pieces of rock, driven out of the volcanoes, 
appear to be laid at various distances.” The doctor says he expects it wil! 
soon be possible to daguerreotype the image of the moon upon the speculum 
—which cannot be done at present, as the moon is not stationary: but the 
earl contemplates a piece of mechanism to move the telescope to a certain 
distance, with a motion corresponding to the movement of the moon. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 7 a — per cent. prem. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1846. 


Upon farther examination of the accounts we have hitherto seen respecting 
the Great Britain getting ashore, we do not feel perfectly satisfied that she 


Ocvroser 31, 


can but take water in one or at most two compartments ; why not then doas Bru- 
nell did when the bed of the Thames fell, making a hole into the Tunnell,—let 
down something inside which may wholly or partially keep out the influx of the 


|water, and lighten the vessel, and pump away,—whilst they are attempting to 


heave her off? She will either be got off with ease or her situation has come to 
us wrongly described. 
With regard to Spanish Alliance with the house of Orleans, there is more of 
reason for jealousy on the part of certain European powers than at first pre- 
sents themselves to notice, and perhaps the protest of Mr. H. Bulwer against it 
was no more than was his duty as a public ambassador, nor more than his court 
had a right to expect of him under the circumstances ; for although the Prince 
de Montpensier may be far from the French throne, and appearances are very 
much against his accession thereto, or the possible children born of this alliance, 
yet here is very much the appearance of a nucleus to a family compact, a thing 
much to be dreaded by those who hold the European balance of power, as 
something more than an unsubstantial theory—which we confess is the case with 
our humble self—and although the Duc de Montpensier may be far from a 
throne in his own right, yet he by this marriage will be, in all probability, the 
prime mover of all the political proceedings of a Spanish throne. The Orleans 
family have ample experience of the mutability of mortal affairs, and they are, 
old and young, well aware of the political position of the Orleans family in 


France, when the wise head of Louis Philippe shall no longer be at the head of 


affairs. Hence they are—like the “ children of this world,” taking present care 
to strengthen their condition by riches, honour, and influence ; and if hereafter 
there may be difficulties to contend with as to the ruling dynasty in France, or 
as to party ascendency, there is no doubt that the Orleans children will stand by 
each other, for the honour of the family, and for the sake of remote contingen- 
cies. For let it not be forgotten by the world at large, as it is sure not to be 
forgotten by the enemies of the Orleans house, that there is a great difference 
between “the King of France” which is a legitimate and hereditary position, 
and has its succession according to deeply implanted sglique law, which is an 
heirdom of males and the direct descendants of male ancestors,—and “ the 
King of the French” who is empowered to govern by the will of the nation, 
and whom certain of the nation who have notions of democracy may consider 
may alone be the King of the French in his family unless he be elected by the 
people. These things will be weighed by the Orleans Scions, and they may 


think it well to be prepared against the evil day. 


Our Philadelphia Correspondent has sent us a few particulars of the Conven- 
tion of the Inventors of the U. S., who have this week met at the Franklin In- 
stitute, there; their object was to get a more advantageous “ patent act” from 
the legislature, and we take these particulars, as being of more particular con- 
sequence, from our correspondents general letter. The Inventors have a bill 
before the general legislature, which they believe to be in a fair way of being 
passed, in which the rights of inventors, and the detection and punishment of 
pirates, are more particularly the objects, and more anxiously still the prolonga- 
tion of patent rights, upon due cause being shown, from fourteen to twenty- 
eight years. Upon this part of the business, on the old plea that “ there is 
nothing like leather,” there is the following remark from the executive commit- 
tee on the inventor’s behalf, on their memorial to « the Senate and Representa- 
tives in Congress assembled,” which memorial, though containing much of 
sound sense, cogent reasoning, and protective policy, has the following, in re- 
gard to works of literature. ‘‘ Copyrights were formerly limited to the same 
(14 years) period, but Congress finally extended this period to twenty-eight 
years. Is the originator of a new invention in industry less worthy of the pro- 
tection of a government in an utilitarian age, than the author of a book? We 


ought under prudent and seamanlike management to have met with such a ca- 
lamity. In the first place we do not think it was prudent to “carry on” in - 


manner in which it was admitted she did in the narrow dangerous passage of|| 


the Irish channel with one hundred and eighty passengers on board, who in ge- 
neral are the worst freight in times of danger—for they are not passive quiet 
burthens in the ship; neither can we believe, with credit to the commander, 
that the ship had “overrun herself” ina few hours on that evening, for “ at 
four or five o’clock, P.M., the island was pisTiNcTLy visible on the starboard 
bow ;” now to the practised eye of an experienced seaman, particularly if he 
have been in the neighbourhood before, the loom of the land is enough to tell 
him whereabouts he is, independently of the land being distinctly visible a few 
hours before the catastrophe takes place with a free wind. Again “ the log was 
frequently taken,”—all very well, if to assist the unguided judgment of a young 
sea-officer, but we know very well that any one who is fit for the charge on the 
quarter deck has only to look over the ship’s side (to leeward, if on a wind) and, 
to ascertain by his own judgment at what rate she is really going through the, 
water, and how that agrees with the log-heaver who is—not Steer 
green hand who is not precise enough in this point of duty. This ascertained 
rate has to be corrected by the set of the tide at ebb or flow at the time, and 
(or our judgment misleads) he has no right to be ashore in the manner described 
of the Great Britain. Again, there is some remark as to a chart which Captain 
Hosken had just received, and which did not properly designate either the lights 
thereabouts or the manner in which they appear. Every continual commander 
that traverses the Irish Sea ought to know the lights, the distances, the time 
really, between making the one and the other, as familiarly as the furniture, 
in his cabin, and the number of steps across the cabin-floor. These things. we 
confess, are not quite explicable to us, but we shall anxiously wait for some far- 


will not draw the odious comparison, but inventors challenge authors in this 


eountry, to an examination of the relative benefits conferred on society by their 
labours.” This is perhaps the most illiberal piece of argument in their whole 


address. 
We all know that many, many a clever, useful, and scholar-like work comes 


not to be properly appreciated until three, four, or perhaps five times the time 


igiven to copy-right; and those who have the copy-right about the time of its 


conclusion have ten times the advantage of the person to whom the copy-right 
was originally given,—and more particularly if the age be an utilitarian one, 
for, speaking of Patent officers and the Patent library, the memorialists say in 
their address “it would be impossible for these officers, pressed as they are (by 
utilitarian—Ed.) to leave, their labors in search of books.”—And yet these booke 
are to settle some question of claim or dispute, on the part of utilitarians ! The 
fact is that an mvention applies to the physical advantages or to the necessities 
of individuals or communities, and that the moment these are seen, that mo- 
ment then utility, if any is acknowledged and they are bought as being useful 
to the buyer, then the want of them is to the price demanded for each. Hence 
the inventor begins to derive benefit from his invention from the moment and in 
the degree it is known; but the author addresses himself to the intellectualities 
of readers, he does not address himself, except a work on property economy to 
the dollars and cents of this world’s pursuit, however it may indirectly tend to 
the readers’ welfare. His MS. is beaten down by his publisher, his work is 
measured by cubic inches by the bulk of the buyers in this uéiitarian age, and 
not until the poor author has been decomposing under the sod is his composing 
valued as it ought, in too many instances. Besides it is somewhat to be re- 


ther explanation, yet, if anything better was to be alleged, why does Mr. Claz- 
ton put these forth first? That she will be got off Mr. Claxton only ex 
his hope very obscurely, but says that she is materially injured only in on 


gretted that the saying of Butler is tuo much in vogue amongst uéilitarians— 
“ The worth of any thing 

Ts just as much as it will bring.” 
But this projected act to protect inventors, considered in the abstract, is 


place forward ; now as she is divided in her hold in several compartments, she||very proper and very stringent, but yet more protective than perhaps in thie 90. 
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cial state of human intercourse there may be room for ;—for they want to have 
the power of searching on the premises of any one who by oath of a possibly 
abused patentee shall state that he believes a certain patent or part of a patent 
is there violated. ‘They wish to secure that the plaintiff on an alleged infringe- 
ment shall give security either in his own state or any other for costs, &c., if 
he do not make good his charge, and that the defendant shall give security for 
the damages, costs, &c., if he should be cast, before he be allowed to make 
“‘ an appearance” in court, and, unless he do this he shall suffer judgment to 
go against him by default. A hard clause that !—Again, an inventor may by 
the projected bill have gone to a certain length in the invention, he may give up 
the matter as untenable, or he is tired of it, or he may have given up the thought 
of bringing it to maturity, and in the hasty moment may say “I don’t think J 


shall try to patent this thing.” Yet he may change his mind, and two years) 
ne 


_on where he apparently left off, and may have come to a result, yet is cut off) 


from that time he may claim a patent right, although some one may have go 


and the original commencer has the best claim. This is rather like the dog in 
the manger. Yet still in despite of these objectionable parts, the bill is a good 
one. 
Several of a delegatior, from New York assisted at the Conference, among 
them were Col. E. Clarke, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Franklin Institute. 
who presided in the Chair. Messrs. Mott, Serrell, &c , were present, and Mr. 
Clinton Roosevelt attended in order apparently to upset the whole Bill, to point 
out the possibility of the imperfect action of the Patent examiners, and to give 
the invention for ever as the right of the inventors unless the State bought them 
out. The Bill was revised clause by clause, and we think Mr. Roosevelt did 
not carry one point. 

PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENCE. 


There is a species of policy or of management practised upon the public who 


have to travel to and fro New York and Philadelphia, of which “ the Public” are 


in some measure acquainted, but which does not appear to have made particu- 
Jar impression, and which I confess§ only happened to be struck with from the 
observation of a fellow traveller who made the remark when we were travelling’ 
It is this, that while we are only paying say a dollar, 
and a-half fare to Albany, about 150} miles, and two dollars and a half to 


between these two cities. 


Boston, more than 200 miles, we are charged by the cheapest conveyance three 
dollars to Philadelphia, and by the only other alternative four dollars, although 
the distance in either case is only about 86 miles. Now what can be the cause 


of this discrepancy in the several rates of charges, and what can be the reason. 
that one of the passages to Philadelphia shall cost 33 1-3 per cent more than 


the other? 


But this was not the only circumstance in the conversation of our fellow pas- 
senger. 


tion. We had to keep ourselves warm as well as we could until 6} in the morn- 
ing at which time she actually started, and complaining of this to our new acquaint- 
ance, he said such was very usual by thas route, that the property of the route 


had fallen m the hands of a few who had also the principal influence on the other 
route, and that they wanted to turn away the passage of travellers to the other 


way (to the four dollar way) ; that this route which we were going was, by char- 
ter, bound to be kept going, and therefore they could not shut it up, but there 
was no restraint upon them altering the time of starting, provided they gave 
public notice they were about to do so. That these notices were placed in one 
or two newspapers where they were not likely to be seen, or might be passed 
over : thus the egal part of the stipulation was fulfilled, although the spirit 
might be wanting. ‘That in the case before us they had complied, and there- 
upon he pulled out a previous morning paper and shewed it tous. He said he 
was an old traveller and “‘ What was every man’s business was no man’s busi- 
ness,” hence he took no trouble about the matter, except to talk of it as he was 
now doing. He also said that the Amboy boat sometimes started before her 
time, and hence those that came after she had started were advised to go the 
other route, and hence the present route was gradually getting a bad name for 


regularity, besides the inconvenience of starting at so inconvenient a time of 


morning, so that by degrees it would only be a freight route, to which the own- 
ers had no objection. 

I know not the truth of all these allegations, but they appeared to be very 
plausible. If they are at all true we think there is an opening for a new com- 
pany who may be contented with a reasonable profit, or at least may seek the 
public convenience upon fair terms, on the controllers of the present routes may 
be taught to respect the public opinion thereon, for we are of belief that the 
owners might'make more money by materially reducing their terms, as has been 
well proved by others who have had wisdom or who have been compelled to try 
the experiment. 

The celebrated Pianist, E. L. Walker has been making quite a furoré here in 
Philadephia, the press and the people speak of him in most rapturous terms, and 
in fact he well deserves them for we have had occasion to witness his perform- 
ances at which his audience were very numerous, of the best fashion of Philadel- 
phia, and where the effect of his “‘ Harmonic” invention gave the most unqualified 
approbation. The Music Fund Hall was the place of his performance, an ex- 
cellent room, of well-calculated dimensions, a well-placed orchestra, and an 
audience part capable of holding about 1700 persons. We feel ashamed to 
think that New York has no place fit to hold the audience and band of a con-' 
cert worthy the name, that city not having any place of sufficient capacity, save 
the odious Tabernacle, where the effect of a concert on a grand scale is invaria- 
bly spoiled, and where a great artist can by no means exhibit his qualities, 
though he may possibly cram in a few more dollars’ worth. 


The Angle American. 


We were in time to start by the Amboy Steamer by 5} o'clock in the 
morning, at which hour we had understood she was used to proceed on her destina- 


James Wallack is here, and is not playing to great houses. ‘The truth is that 
Wallack who in spite of himself is approaching “ the sear and yellow leaf” is 
a little hard and callous, and plays mechanically, a ’ artiste, or ifhe go from his 
old style it is to uncouth attempts to shew off his juvenility, which car be seen 
through, and he is beginning to make wry faces, to make grotesque grimaces, 
all of which betoken a consciousness that he is falling off from his old line. But 
Mr. Wallack, who is a man of genius and perception, should leave that line, 
and study something else more befitting his age and experience, besides which 
the melodrama line will never be long a favorite at a place by “the discerning 
few” —it is too extravagant except at minor theatre. 

Forrest has been here playing the Shakspeare characters. Everybody was in 
hopes that at his benefit he would play Richelieu, but to their disappointment 
he came out in Lear. but he had a good house. 

The Franklin Institute, an annual fair, has been under exhibition for several 
days, very much to the credit of the inventors, the artificers, the produce grow- 
ers, and in fact to the managers of the fair, by which means a very respectable 
show has been made here, and many visitors have honoured the fair by their 
presence. It certainly does not come to the splendid fair of the American In- 
stitute at the Castle garden in New York, lately but it is certainly a promising 
exhibition of American skill, produce, and enterprise, and the good folks of 
Philadelphia have just reason to be proud of it. 

On Tuesday the 27th October I was present at a second concert given by 
Walker, assisted by the singing of Mrs. Walker his wife, a debutante and most 
delightful singer she is. In the early part of the evening De Meyer and his 
agent came in, and the lion pianist as he has sometimes the cognomen conferred 
upon him, placed himself in the front row and, as I thought, was somewhat 
more than supercilious in his department, besides being very noisy, I had almost 
said vulgar in his behavior, and which I am sure would have annoyed him had he 
seen any of the auditors of his own concert behave so. Walker played well, 
elegantly, feelingly, and with little apparent effort : he was much and deserved- 
ly applauded, and when he was encored in the performance of Sinfonia by Hum- 
mel with a quartette accompaniment, Meyer made himself conspicuous in the 
encore in a manner which no one could mistake for a patronizing air. He needs 
not take such a step, the sweetness of Walker's style will be remembered by 
those who will forget the apparent labors and surprises of De Meyer. But you 
will hear Walker in New York shortly, and I think he is much improved since 
he last played there.—] close, for it is near post-time, and remain, yours, 
Canpor. 

*,* There are but few people in the world that do not at times take, at least 
what they consider, their comfort—some enjoy one thing, and some another— 
but of all the various appearances of comfortable enjoyment, nothing has struck 
us so forcibly as the sight of a friend of ours, whom we lately found on an 
evening setting by a comfortable fire, in an easy chair, enjoying an intellectual 
work and one of Rader's (46 Chatham) cigars—we almost made up our mind 
to try and learn to use the weed ourselves. 


| 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


Camillo Sivori.—The fourth and last Concert for the present of this distin- 
guished artist, was held at the Tabernacle on Friday of last week, before the 
most numerous and whole-souled audience we ever witnessed on this side of 
the Atlantic. "Midst a galaxy of beauties it were dazzling to point out any par- 
ticular star—but Sivori is a Star of the first magnitude, and does not make his 
setting in the West as many other artists have, after culuminating in the East, 
but he comes here in all the lustre of his zenith. There is a freshness, a native 
modesty and amiable simplicity about the subject of this notice, which must 
win its way into the hearts of all; but these latter qualities are invariably the 
accompaniment of frue genius. To begin at the beginning, the overture to the 
*Pirata” was carefully and effectively performed, the instrumentation much 
betier modulated than we are accustomed to hear at these Concerts. “Casta 
Diva” followed by Mdme. Ablamowicz, and we were disposed to cavil about 
the first movement, as she appeared to “ labour in her vocation,” but these ime 
pressions were dispelled by the sequel to this difficult cavatina in which Mdme. 
Ablamowicz displayed no ordinary powers of vocalization, and executed the 
roulades and chromatic passages with great precision and correctness. She 
lacks fire, but this may be in embryo, and we are no advocates of a redundancy 
of action in a Concert room. This, we believe, was only tbe second public ap- 
pearance of Mdme. Ablamowicz in this city, and in all probability when she is 
more firmly established among us, the warmth of public favor will mature her 
powers and leave us but little to desire. Inthe «Giorno D’ovrare” duet from 
« Semiramide ” both Mdme. Pico and Ablamowicz acquitted themselves womans 
fully. We have heard Malibran and Sontag and most of the great singers since 
that time in this Duet, which is always a great card in a Concert room. Mdme. 
Pico’s rich quality of voice was here brought out in all its fullness. In the 
Rondo from the «Chiara de Rosenberg,” those fine voluptuous tones were 
jequally conspicuous. The programme was enhanced by Mdme. Ablamowicx 
giving the “ Una Voce” with its elaborate variations and cadences in true 
prima donna style. And now what shall we say in regard to Sivori’s perform- 
ances? Sivori appears to hold his audience spell.bound, but when the spell is 
broken by the King of Music descending for a brief time from his throne, then 
the applause bursts forth, enthusiasm breaks from its bonds, and the welkin rings 
with vociferous and well-earned plaudits. The first piece he performed was 
the Concerto, the next was the delicious heaven-breathing ‘« Scherzo” and va- 
riations of the Beethoven Sonata, full of delightful harmonies and modulations, 
with prominent Solos for Violin and Pianoforte. Then we had the « Campe 


| 


|jnello” in which we may truly say we fancied the great Paganini was again be: 
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fore us. This was encored, and the Artist cheerfully answered to the call and 
gave us the “ Nel Cor” inall its touching sweetness and extraordinary difficult 
variations, as fresh and perfect as if it had been his first effort of the evening. 


eharacter and doing all he possibly could for a part in every way unworthy of 
him. The Robbers in the original language is a good reading play, inasmuch 
as it contains many beautéfully poetic and graphic passages, but the plot is su- 


After a few anxious minutes of interregnum the King again resumed his tkrone,|'periatively melodramatic, and its superstructure so intensely German in all its 


and performed the “ Carnivale” in—but eulogium falls short, the excitement 
of the audience, which was not even subdued when the lights were extinguished 
is the best commentary. Sivori goes for a few days to Boston. The Musical 
world here anxiously await his return. 

Henri Herz.—lf there be a popular and universally admired Pianist, this 
must certainly be Mr. Henri Herz. His compositions are to be found every- 
where, and after having delighted the most lively days of our life will still be 
the delight of our children and grandchildren too. ‘The long and deserved suc- 
cess of Henri Herz is easily to be accounted for. He is undoubtedly the com- 
poser who better understands what the Piano is, and has written the greater 
number of beautiful pieces ; and he is not only the King of Variations, as he 
has been nicknamed, he is also scientific, exceedingly correct, and knows how to 
develope his ideas, which is not very common now among our Piano-compovers. 
The Concert of Mr. Henri Herz had of course and very naturally attracted a 
crowded and fashionable audience, who retired in ecstacy. heralding the grand 
Pianist a most beautiful and sweet performer. He produced in his first Concert 


three magnificent pieces ; his fourth Concerto with orchestra accompaniments, 


a remarkable composition, the andante of which is very melodious, and the ronde 
quite effective ; the spirited and bravura variations on the well-known trio from 
le pre aux clercs, and the enchanting fantasia on Lucia. These three grand 
compositions were performed by Mr. H. Herz with that brilliancy, ease, tasteful 
manner, and studied perfections which are the characteristics of his superior ta- 
lent. We have particularly noticed his pearl-like touch and the boldness of his 
double octaves ; the division of the Lucia fantasia is very striking, and, in our 
opinion, this Concert piece is a real gem, a vrai chef-d’eurre. 

Mr. Henri Herz, whose intention is to give a second Concert on Thursday 
next, was very ably supported in his Soiree of last Thursday. Mdme. Abla- 
mowicz sang with spirit and great skill two beautiful and brilliant cavatinas ; 
Mr. Ph. Mayer was very good indeed, and Rapetti's orchestra loudly applauded 
We need not say Mr. Timm accompanied the vocal part in his usual good style 

*,* [Owing to other engagements we were unable to be present at the con- 


cert given by Mr. Burke, and a friend has kindly furnished us with a report of 
the proceedings. Our friend, in his criticism on Mr. Burke's performances, has 
scarcely, (according to our recollections of him, last season,) done him justice— 
under these circumstances. rather than run the risk of doing a wrong, we have 
borrowed the Courier & Enquirer’s ideas, of the violinist premising that it is 
possible they have meted out to him rather more than that which 1s his due.] 

Mr. Burke's Concert —This affair came off on Thursday of last week. We 
must offer the Beneficiare our sincere compliments on his success. Mr. Burke 
had a very full room, or in other words, the Tabernacle was well filled. 

« Burke we think unsurpassed in capacities by any violinist who has been 
heard in this country ; surpassed as an executant but by two, and equalled by 
none of the remainder. His style is thoughtful, impassioned, dignified, and per- 
fectly chaste, and his method is unimpeachably pure. His fingering is nice and! 
easy, and he stops like a vice and perfectly well in tune. But as far as the 
mechanism of his playing is concerned, in his bow arm lies his great excellence. 
His bowing we think unsurpassed even by Vieuxtemps. Indeed, thirteen years 
ago, when he as little master Burke, was playing at the Park Theatre, we re- 
marked the ease and freedom of his right arm, and his exceedingly flexible wrist. 
But in our notice of De Meyer's last concert, we fully expressed our opinion and 
admiration of his talent. He has advanced so far, that if he but give bis talents 
their proper play, if he educate his head and heart. and let his fingers take care 
of themselves—as they invariably will while he is doing the first—he will make 


one of the first violinists of the age. 
« Except the Carnival—which we would gladly see abolished from the con- 


cert room his selection of pieces was admirable, both for the display of his own 
powers, and the pleasure of his audience. His reading of the E Minor Concerto 
of De Beriot,—by the by, we are glad to see that he does not advertise himself 
as his pupil,—did him the highest credit ; but the beautifui Fantasia Caprice of 
Vieuxtemps, whose difficulties are a necessary condition of its beauty, was un- 
doubtedly his finest performance ; though he gave some passages of passion in 
the William Tell duett with intense expression, and played the Carnival much 
better than itdeserves. His position now is most enviable.” 

Mdme. Pico’s fine organ was not heard to advantage in the songs she select- 
ed. The introduction to the “ Non piu mesta” was well sung, but the varia- 
tions were not suited to her contralto voice, and in one part she was somewhat 
out of tune. Mr. Mayer's Hunting song was given in Pischekian style, and 
we would suggest more of the German Music to this gentleman. The pro- 
gramme was very copious, but it reminded us of a table d’ hote bill of fare, very 
good to the eye, but very often deficient to the taste. We must not forget Miss 
Northal! who is a vastly improving singer, and though last not least Leopold 
de Meyer who delighted every one with his astonishing execution. If there 
were less pantomime about this gentleman we should like him all the better. 


The Drama. 


Park Theatre.—This establishment has produced three sterling pieces during 
the past week, two of which if not new, are at any rate unhacknied to a New 
York audience, and the other although an old favorite, still as an acting play is 
as great an one as ever. 
mentality and crude radicalism is nevertheless effective as an acting drama, be- 


sides which it is redolent of fine poetic passages, and with such assistance as| 
.Mr. Anderson lends to the part of Claude Melnotte will always command many 


The “ Lady of Lyons” with all its maudlin senti- |2 


admirers. The chief novelty of the week, however, was the ‘ Robbers,” 
translated from the German of Schiller, Mr. Anderson containing te guienipll 


|phases, breathing the most spurious sentiments, that we are glad to see it is put 


upon the shelf. Mr. Dyott as Francis de Moor did all he could for a very un- 


grateful part. The moral or rather immoral tendency of this play when it first 
appeared in Germany was so great, that many young men of good families, 
emulous of the captivating blandishments of the hero, enrolled themselves inte 
companies of banditti and infested the forests of Bohemia and other unfrequent- 
ed spots, ripe with every wild and romantic stratagem, particularly such as re- 
lated to the fair sex. 


_ Bowery Theatre.— Montezuma” js still drawing large and respectable au- 
diences at this theatre, and we have no doubt but it will for some time to come. 
Besides the attraction of “Montezuma,” the Manager has engaged Mr. A. A. 
Adams, who has appeared in “ Hamlet,” « King Lear, “ Othello,” &c. Mr. 
Adams is an actor of much talent, and plays the character of Hamlet in a very 
creditable manner. 

Olympic Theatre.—There has been nothing of much import produced during 
the past week. Mr. Mitchell has revived “The Savage and the Maiden,” and 
played the part of Crummles, as he does every thing, in capital style. The 
theatre is crammed nightly. 

Chatham Theatre —The grand Melo-Dramatic Spectacle of Man of 
the Mountain, or the Sumnite Girl of Palestine,” has at length been produced 
and very successfully. It has been well put upon the stage, and in scenic ef. 
fects it far surpasses any thing of the kind that we have ever witnessed. The 
artist, Mr. J. R. Smith, deserves great praise for the painting of the scenes 
throughout. ‘ The Siege,” “Destruction of the Holy City,” and «The Pa- 
lace of the Kings of Jerusalem,” are truly magnificent scenes, and are nightly 
received with raptures of applause. Messrs. Marshall, Fenno, Greene, Mrs. 
Flynn and Miss Anna Cruise play their parts very cleverly. We predict for 
this piece a long run. 


Literary Notices. 


Myrtis, with other Sketches—By Mrs. Sigourney.—This is the title of a 
new production, just published by the Harpers, and comprising a series of fugi- 
tive sketches by Mrs. Sigourney, which form a very pleasing and interesting 
group for domestic reading. The distinguished reputation of this gifted writer 
will of course ensure for any work of her pen a numerous class of readers, and 
as she has in the present volume somewhat deviated from her usual style and 
method, we doubt not an unusual curiosity for it will be awakened. 

Morning and Evening Exercises for the Closet—By Rev. Wm. Jay.—Har- 
per & Brothers.—A new and very elegant edition of a world-renowned book, 
with the religious public its intrinsic excellence is so thoroughly appreciated, 
that we need only state, the present edition embellished by a fine portrait, is 
issued at about half the original cost. 

Harpers’ Illuminated Shakspeare, No. 117 18.—This is a rich number, the 
frontispiece to King Henry VI. is a perfect gem; altogether this edition is su- 
perb. 

Pictorial History of England, No. 10 —The high merit of this ably written, 
and beautifully embellished history of Great Britain, has been already urged 
upon the notice of our readers ; we are inclined, however, again to present its 
strong claims to attention, as admirably suited for family reading, as well as for 
the private library. The Harpers are producing it in first rate style. 

Dealings with the Firm of Dombey and Son.—Wiley & Putnam.—This is 
the first number of the new work by Charles Dickens, which is to be issued in 
monthly parts, with illustrations. It is not easy to tell from a single part of a 
serial work, what the character of the whole is to be—but judging by what we 
have, as well as by what we know Mr. Dickens capable of, we run no risk in 
prophesying that “ Dombey & Son” is a firm that will be deservedly popular, 
and pursue an extensive and profitable business. 

The Daguerreotype Miniature—This is a picture of life in the Empire City, 
published by Zieber & Co., in Philadelphia, and for sale by Burgess & Stringer 


in this city. 


REPRINT OF BLACKWOOD'S LADY’S MAGAZINE. 
HE First number of this work, containing articles by the best English writers both in Prese 
and Poetry, is now ready :— 


Subscription per annum 2 : $1 

2 Copies one year : : : 1,50 

5 ae 3 
10 


: A LADY’S PAPER. 
REPRINT OF LONDON LADY’S WORLD OF FASHION. 
The First number of this wok will be ready on the Ist of November. It will contain Stories 
and Poetry by the most popular Lady writers of Great Britain—Notes of High Life—The Court 
—The Drama—Mausical Festivals, etc., ete. 


Subscription price per annum : : : : 3 : $1 
2 Copies one year : $ 2 $ : ¢ : : : 1,50 
1 copy of London World of Fashion and i copy of Blackwood’s Lady’s Magazine 1 year $1,50 


1 year 
Address L. A. GODEY, Philadelphia. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
Containing Coloured Fashion Plates, Mezzotint and Stee] Engravings, Caps, Bonnets, &c , 
Model Cottages, Crotchet Work, The Art of making Artificial Flowers, Netting, &c., Music, 
Tales and Poetry by all the acknowledged talent of this country. Price $3 perannum, which 
also includes a copy of either Blackwood’s Lady’s Magazine or a copy of London Lady’s Worl 
of Fashion 1 year.—. L. A. GODEY, Philadelphia. (Oct24-2t. 
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DR. BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 

Security to the Patrons of Brandreth’s Pills. 

NEW LABELS. 

I? The New Labels on a Single Box of the Genuine Brandreth's Pills, 
contain 5063 LETTERS!!! 


DYSPEPSIA.—To soothe sufferings of humanity, to ameliorate the pangs of disease, is the 

d object of medical science. This is efficiently demonstrated in the healing virtues of 

R. BENJAMIN BRANDRETH’S PILLS. The cures effected by this medicine would fill, 
volumes. | 


FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 
BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ: 


Scrofula or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim- 


ples or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm 
or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stub- 
born Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica or Lumbego, and Ascites or Dropsy. 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 


Views on Indigestion as a source of various Undefined and Irregular Nervous Sensations. 
“Tis, small at first, grow larger from delay, 


HE value of this preparation is now widely known, and every day the field of its usefal- 
T ness is extending. It approved and highly recommended by Physicians, aud is admitted to 
|be the most powestal wed searching preparation from the root that has ever been employed in 


And slowly eat their sad and cankering way ; '|medical practice. It is highly concentrated for convenieuce and portability, containing nothing 


Thus by successive throes, the frame is torn, 
Till health and peace of mind alike are gone.” 


The nerves of the human body—those necessary and mysterious agents which immediately 
connect man with external nature—are singularly prone to have their functions disordered by an, 
oppressed condition of the stomach ; the minute termination of that portion of the nerves ex-' 

ded upon the organs of digestion conveying the morbid impression to the Brain. And al- 
ough the Head can, undoubtedly, like other organs, be the seat of primary disorder, yet, in 
the = majority of cases, the uneasy sensations there experienced are symptomatic of disor- 


ered Stomach ; and, further, there is abuadant evidence to prove that cradities in the Stomach 


and Bowels can, in every grade of human existence, give rise to spasmodic action in every or- 

of the body ; and whether we survey it in the agonising form of Tic Dolereaux—the alarm-) 
ing convalsions of the Epileptic seizure—or in that irritable condition of the nerves of the 
heart occasioning nervous palpitation—they can all fre yuently be traced to the source above 
mentioned, and be cured by mild evancuant and tonic remedies. To relieve a state of so mach 
suffering and distress, (in which body and mind also participate) BRANDRETH PILLS are 
confidently recommended ; as, by combining aromatic tonic and cleansing properties, they re-| 
move all oppressive accumulatious, strengthen the Stomach, induce a healthy appetite, and im-| 
a tranquillity to the nervous system : and, in fact, by their general purifying power upon the 

lood, exert a most beneficial influence in all cases of disease. 


PURIFICATION. 

It is a settled creed in all correct medical jurisprudence, that unless the blogd is kept free 
from impurities, the whole system must inevitably become diseased. Wheu the blood becomes) 
elogged, thick, and moves through the veins and arteries with a sluggish motion, we may resi| 
assured that sickness, with its concomitant train of evils, is about to ensue. The utmost care) 
and greatest precaution are therefore necessary, and the system should be closely watched 
Those who generally provide themselves with mild and aperient physic, should give a pre-| 
ference to such as are of a strictly vegetable nature. Brandreth’s Vegetable Universal Pills ap 


lbut the expressed essence, and is the representative of the Sarsaparill: Root, in the same man 
ner as Quinine is of Peruvian bark, 0: Morphine of Opium. It is an esiablished fact a few 
\yrains of either Quinine or Morphine contain all the medicinal vaiue of a large quantity of the 
crude substances ; hence the superiority of these preparations—and no invalid would desire to 
ldrink a gallon mixture, when a half pint contained the same medicinal value. The Sarsaparillla 
jean be diluted when taken agreeable to the directions, and made to suit the taste of the patient. 
The following certificate is only another link in the great chain of Lestimeny to its merits = 
South Bolton, Canada Kast, April 18, 1646. 
Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen : Exposed as we rre to the attacks of disease, and so frequently 
|disappointed in proposed remedies, we caunot but look upon the efforts of successful practa 
itioners with interest and gratitude. This is true respecting your valuable Peewee Sar- 
jsaparilla. I have been severely afflicted for 33 years with a disease, alout which “ Doctors 
\disagreed,” and their prescriptions were stil! more diverse. I tried varions remedies but found 
jno relief until 1 commenced using your excelleut medicine, at which time I was wholly con- 
| fined to my bed. After using it a few mouths, I now am enabled to walk abeut, ride out, and 
enjoy a comfortable degree of health, which I attribate entirely to the use of Sands’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Please accept my assurance of gratitude and regard. JOHN M. NORRIS. 
Being personally acquainted with the above statements, | hereby certify that the same are 
rue, REV. T. ¥.. MERRIMAN. 
Further Testimony. —The following is an extract from a letter received from Kev. Wim. Ga- 


lushia :— 
Berkshire, Vt., Oct. 22, 1845, 
Messrs. Sands: I have been afflicted with a severe pain in my side, occasioned by a diseased 
liver, for the last twenty years ; suffering at times what languege caurct convey, but since 
taking your Sarsaparilla | have been greatly relieved, so much so thet I have beea able to at 
tend to my business, and preach occasionally for the last fifteea months. I wholly discarded all 
other medicine, and thoroughly tried the Sarsaparilla, which | can recommend in truth and sin- 
leerity to all those who are in any way afflicted with any species of scrofalous complauts. There 


t 


pear to be the universal favorite, as they are composed entirely of Vegetables and co-operate sc ‘have been some remarkable cures effected by its ase in this vicinity. Mrs. |. Shaw, by the use 


effectually—cleansing the system—purifying the blood and removing all undue biliary secre. | 


tions. j 


BRANDRETH’S PILLS KELIABLE. Let no one suppose that the Brandreth’s Pills are!/, few pottles.—Yours, truly, 
not always the same. They are bg | can never be otherwise. The principles upon which) | 
lion pounds could be made per day without the most) |jets, which may be obtained of Agents gratis. 


they are made are so anerring, that a mi 
remote possibility of a mistake cccuriing. Get the geauine, that is all, aud the medicine wil! 


jof six bottles, was restored to better health than she hed before enjoyed for ten years, and Mrs. 
W. Stevens, who had been severely afflicted with Erysipelas, was entirely cured by the use of 
WM. GALUSHA, 


For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior yolue aud efficacy, see pamph 


Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, corner of William, 


give full satisfaction. New York. 
Ww | Sold also by John Holland & Co., Montreal ; Joha Musson, Quebec ; J. W. Brent, Kingston ; 


en the blood is in an unsound condition, it is as ready for infection, as land ploughed and 
harrowed to receive the allotted grain. These who are wise, will therefore commence the 


IS. F. Urquhart, Toronto ; T. Bickle, Hamilton ; and by Druggists generaliy throughout the 


purification of their blood without delay ; and those who are already attacked with sickness! |United States and Canada. Price $1 per bottle. Six bottles for $5. 


should do the same. 


ftZ- The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’ Sarsaparilla that has 


Ladies should use Brandreth’s Piils frequeutly. They will ensure them from severe sick |/heen and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of diseases to 


ness of the stomach, and generally speaking, entirely prevent it. The Brandreth’s Pills are, | 
harmless. They increase the powers of life ; they do not depress them. Females will find! 
them to secure that state of health which every mother wishes to enjoy. In costiveness, so! 
often prevalent at an interesting period, the Brandreth Pills are a safe and effectual remedy 
There is no medicine so safe as this, it is more easy than castor oil, and is now generally used 

by numerous ladies through their confinement. Dr. Brandreth can refer to many of our first! 
| icians who recommend his Pills to their patients, to the exclusion of all oe pres 
tad the Pills, being composed entirely of herbs or vegetable matter, purify the blood, and carry, 
off the corrupt humors of the body, in a manuer so simple as to give every day ease and plea } 
sure. 
Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office for these celebrated Pills is at 241 Broadway ; also, at 274) 
Bowery, and 241 Hudson Street, New York ; Mrs. Booth’s, No. 5 Market Street, Brooklyn. — 


PIANO FORTES. 
URCHASERS are invited to call at CHAMBER’S Ware-Rooms, No. 385 BROADWAY, 
for a superior and warranted article. Aol 18-+tf. 


BEAR’S OIL. 
HIGHLY SCENTED AND PURE FOR THE HAIR. 


Or. all the preparations for the HAIR, or WHISKERS, nothing equals 
the Oil prepared from BEAR’S GREASE. Ip most instances it re- 
stores the Hair to the Bald, and will effectually preserve it from falling 
off in any event. Jt was long noted by such eminent Physicians and Che- 
mists as Sir Hamphrey Davy and Sir Henry Halford, that pure Bear’s) 
Grease, properly prepared, was the best thing ever discovered for the pre- 
servation of the Hair, or —t it when Bald. The subscriber has saved no expense in get- 
ting the —_ Bear’s Grease, from Canada and elsewhere, and prepared it in such a manner 
that the Oil, combined with its high perfume, renders it indispensable for the toilet and dress- 


in m of all. 
and Sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Droggist and Chemist, 273 Broadway corner) 

Chamber Street,—Graninite Buildings—(successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) In bottles, 50 cents; 

for large, 25 cents for small. Sept.19-3m. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
HE Subscriber is constantly receiving fresh supplies of every description of the above well’ 
known popalar Pens. A large stock is constantly kept on hano, consisting of patent, Mag- 
num Bonum, Damascus and double Damascus barrel Pen ; Principality, each extra fine, fine and 
medium points ; Caligraphic, (illustrated cards). Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa- 
tent Prince Albert, Queen’s Own, Baronial, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of 
one gross each. Together with an excellent article for School use, the Collegiate Pen and the 
Croton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and fine- 
ness of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holders 
of every description ; all of which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers so- 
licited, by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John, 
Oct.3-tf. corner of Gold-st. 


Strate.or New Yor, Secretany’s Orric 
Acsany, July 24, 1845. 
O THE SHERIFF of the city and county of New York : Sir—Notice is herety 


first Monday in November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit, A Go| 
vernor and Lieut. Governor of this State Two Canal Commissioners to supply th 


‘igive them relief. In sma 


which the human frame is subject ; therefore ask for Sands’ Sarsapari!!a, and take no other. 


SIGHT RESTORED, AND INFLAMMATION OF THE EYES CURED 
BY THE ROMAN EYE BALSAM. 

A SPECIFIC OINTMENT FOR DISEASES OF THE EYF. 
HOUSANDS are suffering from weak eyes, or inflammation of the eye-lids, 
severe as to deprive oes of all the eajoymeuts of life, and render ex- 
» istence itself almost a burthen to them, whe» they migh: in a very short time 
be completely cured, and their eyes resiored to their naturs! brightness, by using 
the celebrated ROMAN EYE BALSAM. There is no article prepared that 
ts so immediately certain to remove the pain and inflammation from the eye-lids, and restore 
the sight. Any disease or weakness of the eye that can be cured without an operation, will 
yield quickly to the specific effect of this pleasant application. Many people have been re- 
stored to sight by a few applications of this valuable Siem, after uther means have friled to 

if jars, price 25 cents. 

Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Droggist, 278 Broadway, comer of Chambers 


| |Street, New York, (Successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) Sold also by the most respectable Drug- 
|| gists in the United States. 


Sept.19-3m. 


N R. GEORGE LODER begs to announce that, at the request of many friends, he has 
LVI formed an Orchestra of the most talented professors upon the plan of the celebrated 
JULLIEN, being ready upon the shortest notice to attend Fetes Champetres, Metinees, Musi 
cales, Fetes Solemnels, Soirees Musicales, Concerts, and all Musical Performances. Mr. Loder 
flatters himself that the kind appreciation by the Public of his endeavours to promote the ef- 
ficiency of Instrumental Performances will be a cnerantee of the excellence of his Band. 
TERMS—For full Orchestra, or any number of Musicians, may be kaowa upon applicetion 
to Mr. LODER, No. 9 Varick Street, St. John’s Park. pt.d-ef. 


TOOTH-ACHE CURED IN ONE MINUTE 
BY THE USE OF THE CLOVE ANODYNE. 
HIS is an excellent article, and will cure the most violent tooth-ache, or pain in the gums 
in one minute. 

The Clove Anodyne is not unpleasant to the taste or injarious to the teeth, and will permas 
nently cure any tooth to which it may be applied. 

Prepored and Sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Draggist and Chemist, 273 Broadway, core 
Chamber Street,—Granite Buildings—(successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) Sold also by allre 
spectable Druggists in the United States. Price 25 cents. Sept.19-3m. 

— 


LIFE ASSURANCE, 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000, OR, $2,500,000. 
Empowered ty Act of Parliament. 


Institution embraces important and substantial advoatages with respect to Life Assu: 
rance and deferred annuities, The assured has, on all oceasions, the power to borrow, 


without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid (see table) ; also 
the option of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet other conveniences 


iven, that at the next General Election, to be held on the Tuesday succeeding the | Or necessity. 


DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
The reumrkable success and increasing prosperity of the Society has enabled the Directors, 


es of Jonas Earil, Jr , and Stephen Clark, whose terms of service will expire on the! |»t the last annual investigation, to dec! fourth pary 
of December next. A Senator, for the First Senatorial District, to supply the |premiums paid pr each pulley 


vacancy which will accrue by the expiration of the term of service of John A. Lott, on 
the last day of December next. A Representative in the 30th Congress of the United 


EXAMPLES. 


Bonus | Bonus in| Permanent reduc- | Sum ass’d may bor: 


States, for the Third Congressional District consisting of the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th Age. | Sum. | Premium. | Year. | added roe 4 shen of premium row on the poliey. 
$ $ $ 


wards of the city of New York. Also.a Representative in the said Congress for the’ 
Fourth Congressional District, consisting of the 6th, 7th, 10th and 13th wards of said 
city. Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Fifth Congressional District,| 
consisting of the Sth, 9th and 14th wards of said city. And also a Representative in the 
said Cae for the Sixth Congressional District, consisting of the 11th, 12th, 15th, 
16th, 17th and 18th wards of said city. | 

Also, the following officers for the said county, to wit : 16 Members of Assembly, a. 
Sheriff in the place of William Jones, whose term of service will expire on the last day 
of December next A County Clerk in the place of James Conner, whose term of ser-| 
vice will expire on the last day of December next, and a Coroner in the place of Ed. 


$ 
1837 | 108875 Pm 24 80 08 2225 
| 1838 | 96076} 435 53 | 67 53 1987 
60 | 5000 | 370 80 | 1839 | S2800/ 370 45 55 76 1780 
| 1840 | 58185] 270 20 39 7) 1483 
i841 | 55556| $47 50 87 54 1336 


rofits is annhal, and the next will be made in December of the present 
UNITED STATES AGENCY. al 
10cal directors, medical officers, tables of rates, aad report of last annual meeti 


G. Rawson, whose term of service will expire on the last day of December) (15th of Hay, 1846, ) see the Society’s pamphlet, to be obtained at their office, 74 Wall one 


N.S. BENTON, Secretary of State 

Sheriff's Office, New York, August 3, 1846. 

nant to the notice of the Secretary of State and the 
WM. JONES, 


Yours, respectfully, New_York. 


The above is published 
quirements of the statute in such case made and provided for. 
Sheriff of the City and county of New Yo. | 
All the public in the will publish the above once in~< week, 
e ection, and then hand in their bill for advertising the same, so that they may 
laid before the Board of Supervisors, and passed for payment. 


sed 
See Revised Statutes, vol. 1, chap. vi., title 3d, article 3d, part lst., peje 140. 
‘Aug. §.—3m. | 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS, 
. J. Kearney Rodgers, M.D. 
Alexander E. Hossack, M.D. : New York. 


8. 8. Keene. 
BANKERS—The Merchant’s Bank, Bew York. 
w.¥ COUNSEL. 
. Van Hook, .. New J. Meredith, F.sq., Baltimore. 
ACOB HARVEY, Chairman of Local Board. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. a Oct 846 
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. @8t, most convenient, and expeditious route for Fall River, Taunton, and New Bedford passen- 


gers. 
P Fer » Berths, State Rooms, or Freight, application may be made in Boston, at Red- 
ding & Co., No. 8 State Street, and at the Depot of the Boston and Providence Railroad. In 


_ afternoon except Sunday. 


. from Boats to Cars, an ennoyance so much complained of, especially by Ladies and Families 


pus Jace now belongs to Mr. HENRY JOHNSON, a partner in the late firm of A. B. 
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THE PLUMBE 
NATIONAL DAGUFRRIAN GALLERY, 
251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY ST. 
Instituted in 1840. 
TWO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S 
WARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 


Jly. 26-tf. 


TWO HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 
YORK, and the PONNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, respectively, for the 
MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYPES, AND BEST APPARATUS 
Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite siyle. 
Apparatus and Stock, wholesale and retail. 
Instruction given in the Art. 
MANSION HOUSE, NATCHEZ. 
JOHN McDONNELL, (Late of City Hotel), PROPRIETOR. 
a Subscriber respectfully informs the trevelling apy and the public generally, that he 
has removed trom the City Hotei, which house he has conducted for the last five years, 
and continues his business at tae weil known MANSION HOUSE, which will be entirely re- 
fitted and put in the best possible order. 
By close atteation to the comfort of his guests, he hopes to ensure a continuation of the pa- 
tronage heretofore so liberally bestowed apon him. JOHN McDONNELL. 
Natchez, March 19, 1546. Aug. 1-6mp. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
he Great Western Steam Ship Co.’s steam ship the GREAT WESTERN, 1,700 tons, 450 
horse power, B. R. Matthews, Esq, Commander ; the GREAT BRITAIN, 3,000 tons, 
1000 hoise power, Lieut. James Hosken, RK. N. Commander, are intended to sail as follows : 
GREAT WESTERN, 


From Liverpool. From New York. 


Saturda - Ith April. Thursday : - 7th May. 
Saturday 30th May. | Thursday - - 2th June. 
Saturday - - - 25th July. | Thursday - - - - 20th Aug, 
Saturday - Sept. | Thursday - - 8th Oct, 
Saturday - - Bist Oct. | Thursday - 26th Nov 
GREAT BRITAIN 
From Liverpool From New York. 
Saturday - - - - 9th May. | Saturday - - ° . June 
‘Tuesday Ae : : 7th July. | Saturday - - - ist Aug. 
Wednesday - 2th Ang. | Tuesday’ - 22d Sept. 
Tuesday - 20th Oct. | Tnesday - i7th Nov. 
Fare to Liverpool per Great Western, $100, and $5 Steward’s fee. 


Fare per Great Britain, according to the size and position of the state-rooms, plans of which 
may be seen at any of the Agencies. 
or freight or passage or any other information, apply in New York to 
New York, 27th February, 1546. RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


TO BOSTON, via NEWPORT & PROVIDENCE DIRECT. 

The well-known and popular steamers MASSACHUSETTS and RHODE ISLAND, of 1000 
tons each, built expressly for Long Island Sound, and by their coustiuction, great strength, and 
powerful engines, 2re especially adapted to its navigation, now leave each place regularly every 


Passengers from Boston in the Mail Train take the steamer at Providence about 6 o’clock, P. 
M., and arrive in New York carly the following morning. Those from New York leave Pier 
No. 1, Battery Place, at 5 P.M., reach Providence also early the next morning, and proceed in 
the Morning Train for Boston, after a comforbable nights rest on board the Steamer, (in private 
state rooms if desired), without either of Ferry or of being disturbed at Midnight to change 


in other lines hetween New York and Boston. 


travelli 
HODE ISLAND, Capt. Winchester, leaves New York on Monday, Wednesday, and 


The 
iday. 

The MASSACHUSETTS, Capt. Potter, leaves New York on Tuesday, Thursday, and Sa- 
The Boats, going and returning, will land at Newport, and this is now found to be the cheap- 


Providence, to the Agent at the Depot at India Point, and in New York of the Agents on the 
, and at the Office of the Company, No. 10 Battery Place. Jly4-6m. 
J. T. WILLISTON, 
DEALER IN WATCHES, (wholesale and retail), 
No. 1 Cortlandt-st., (UP STAIRS), Cor. Broadway, New York. 
ALL Watches sold at this establishment, warranted to perform well, or the money refunded 
‘Watches, Clocks, Musical Boxes, and Jewelry, repaired in the best manner at the oe 
Trade work prompt!y done on reasonable terms. J. T. WILLISTON, 
_ Nov. 3-Lly. No. 1 Courtlandt-st., Up Stairs. 


LAP-WELDED 
BOILER FLUES, 
16 FEET LoNG, AND FRom 1 1-2 INCHES To 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 
Can be obtained only of the Patentee, THOS. PROSSER, 
28 Platt Street, N.Y. 


DR. POWELL, M.D. 
OCULIST AND OPERATIVE SURGEON, 261 BROADWAY, cor. Warren-Street. 
TTENDS TO DISEASES OF The EYE, and to operations upon that organ from 9 to 
4P.M. His method of treating AMAUROSIS has been highly successful. This affec- 
tion is fre tly far edvanced before the suspicions of the patient are aroused, the disease often 
arising without aay apparent couse, and the eye exhibiting very little morbid change. The more 
prominent symptoms sre gr vdual obseurit y and impairment of vision, objects at first looking 
misty or c —in realing, the letters are not distinctly defined, but run into each other— 
vision becomes more end more indistinet ; sometimes only portions of objects being visible, 
dark moving spots or motes seem to float in the air, flashes of light are evolved, accompanied 
by pain, giddiness, aud a sense of heaviness in the brow or temple, too frequently by neglect or 
treatment, terininatiog in total loss of vision. 
CATARACTS and OPACITIES or Specks ou the Eye, are effectually removed. The most 
inveterate cases of STRABISMUS or SQUINTING cured in a few minutes. 
ARTIFICIAL EYES INSERTED without pain or operation, that can with difficulty be 
distinguished trow the 
SPECTACLES. 
sidence and Offices 26! Broadway, cor. Warren-st. 


JOHNSON’S DRUG AND PERFUMERY STORE. 


—Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular defects, Re- 
Spt.13-ly. 


Sands & Co. No establishment of the kind was ever more satisfactorily known,—situated 
in Broadway, cor. Clamber Street, (Granite Buildings),—-and always copiously supplied with 


delicate Perfumeries of the choicest importation, toilet articles in large variety, pure Drugs and. | 


Medicines, &c. The fashionable resident and traveller will find at Johuson’s a magnificent as-! 
sortment, at a low cost. Jly 11-tf. 
THE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOPEDIA, &c., 
Imported and For Sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) 

PY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. 


The Anglo American. 


Ocroser 31. 


— 


FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 
W ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has always 
on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants oi all the most esteemed 
spe cies and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacsous Plauts, Shrabs, Grape vines, &c. Orders for 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUETSof choice flowers taste- 
fully put up at all seasons, 

NB-Ex rienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order Gardens, prune Grape, &c. Gen 
tlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with places, by apply- 
ing to Wm. Laird. Ap. 20-tf. 

LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 

THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to dispose of their 

\left-off wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line to the subscriber’s residence, through the 


Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. 
J. LEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, up-stairs 
Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. ly 4-ly. 
iY AXIMILIAN RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Prin- 


cipe Segars in all thei variety. LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers, 
and Manufactured Tobacco constantly on hand. July 7-ly. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERFOOL PACKETS. a 
O SAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the Ith of each 


month :— 

Ships. Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool 
SHERIDAN, F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26. Nov. 11. 
GARRICK, B. 1. H. Trask, Oct. 26. Dec. 11. 
ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, Nov. 26. Jan. 11. 
SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, Dec. 26. ‘eb. 11. 

These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the City of New York, 


with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for gers. 

Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price of pas 
sage hence js $100, for which ample stores will be provided. ‘These ships are commanded by 
jexperienced masters, who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 

either the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, 
apply to E. K. COLLINS Co., 56 South Street, N.Y., or to 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 
Letters by the Packets will be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 


"| |aewspapers J cent each. 


Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co. the Publishers of New 
the 


pers to discontinue 
jall Advertisements not in their names 0 Liverpool Packets, viz. :—the ROSCIUS, SID 
|DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disa 
‘that coutiacts for passengers can only be made with them. 


“NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
eye from NEW YORK on the Ith, end from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


ppouitments, notice is hereby given 
My ‘ 


moath :— 
j Ships. Captains. From New York. From Live 1. 
|WATERLOC W. H. Allen, July IL. Aug. 
JOHN R.SKIDDY, James C. Luce, Ang. 11. Sept. 26. 
STEPHEN WHITNEY, | C. W. Popham, | Sept. 11. Oct. 26. 
VIRGINIAN. W. H. Parson. Oct. 11. July 26. 


These ships are of the first class, and their accommodations are unsurpassed for elegance and 
convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and every exertion will be 
made to promote the comfort of Passengers and interests of Importers. For height Or passage, 


apply to 
My 24-ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South Street. 


~NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 


excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 
succeeding day. 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Ashburton, H. Huttleston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,|Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21, 
Patrick Henry, J. C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,|Mar. 21, Jnly 21, Nov. 21, 
Independence, |F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,)April21, Ang. 21, Dee. 21, 
Henry Clay. ‘Ezra Nye. Apri6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6, May 21, Sept.21, Jan. 2i 


These ships are of a very superior character ; are not surpassed either in point of elegance 
and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, and offer great 
inducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 

They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will always be devoted 
|to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 

The price of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descri 
|tion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtai upon i- 
eation to the Stewards. 

Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels, or 
Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or pase 
sage, apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 

My sat CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 

LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
To sail on the 1st, 10th, and 20th of every Month. 
HIS LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, which 
will succeed each other, in the orde: in which they are named, sailin netually from 
NEW YORK and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from LONDON on the 
7th, 17th, and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Portsmouth. 
St. James, F. R. Meyers, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/| Feb, 20, June 20, Oct. 20 
Northumberland, | R. H. Griswold, 10, 10, 10} Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 
|Gladiator, R. L, Bunting, 20, 20, 10, 10, 10 
|Mediator, J. M. Chadwick, | Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1 20, 20, 20 
|Switzerland, E. Knight, 10, 10 | April 1, Aag. 1, Dec. 1 
|Quebee, F. B. Hebard, b 20, 20 1, 10, 10 
Victoria, FE. E. Morgan, Mar, 1, July 1, Nov. 1 20, 20, 20 
| Wellington, D. Chadwiek, 10, 10; May 1, Sept. i, Jan} 
|Hendrick Hudson | G. Mcore, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
\Priace Albert, W. 8S. Sebor, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 20, 20, 20 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, 10, 10, 10| June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Westminster. Hovey. 20, 20, 20 10 10, 10 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators 

Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &e., are of the best aaaiedie, 

The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward for each adult, without Wines and 

Liquors. Neither the —— or Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters 

Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 

to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., or to 
My 24-tf. JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be d ched in the 
following order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 
suecceding day, viz. :— 


1, THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” 

Volume for 1845 ow complete. a 
2. THE SUPiLLEMENT TC THE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA.—It is unnecessary, in any 
announcement, to poiut out the value of this ‘‘ Supplement to the Cyclopedia.” To the pur- 
ehasers of the original work it will be almost indispensable #for, ranging over the whole 
© fknowledge, it was impossible, with every cere, to avoid some material omissions of matters 
which ought to have found a plate. But to these, and even to readers who may not desire to 
the « Work, the Supplement has the incalculable advantage of exhibiting the 


4 


All the back volumes constantly on hand. 


Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liveeel. 
Oxford, S. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1| July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 16, 16, 16 | Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 16, 16, 1 
Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 16, . 6| Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Europe, E. G. Furber, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 1 16, 16, 

New York, T. B. Cropper, 16, 16, 16| Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
|Columbia, new J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 16, 16, 6 
Yorkshire, new D. G. Bailey. 16, 16, 16 | Nov. 1, Mar. 1, Jaly 1 


f. ld. | These Ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their Cabin accommodations, 
| or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 
|| The Commanders are well known as men of character — er 3 and the strictest at: 


‘tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and conv ts) 


Punctuality 


march of Progressive Knowledge. —Volume ONE is now complete, and may be had bound in| jas regards the days of sailing, wili be observed as heretofore. 


sheep, or in parts. 
3. ‘Also, HE PENNY CYCLOPADIA of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Know! i igi 


."—The name of the Penny Cyclopedia was derived from its original issue in a 


weekly sheet, when a work of much less magnitude was contemplated. From its commence-| | 


ment it has been supported by a great body of Contributors, eminent in their respective “ e 
ments ; and its articles, in many of the great branches of knowledge, are regarded as authori- 
fies, and have acquired celebrity, wherever the English language is read.—Complete and bound 
iu 27 volumes sheep, or in 14 vols. 1-2 Russia. Fb. 214f. 


|| The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip: 
| tion will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 
| \the Stewards if required. 

Neither the <r or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels’ 
or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight 
passage, apply to GOODHUE & Co., 64 Sonth-st., or 

Cc. H. MARSHALL, 38 awn N. Y., or 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
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